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INTRODUCTION 


n the Chinese Zodiac, The Year of 

the Rat coincides with the Roman 

calendar year of 2020. It is said 
that those born in The Year of the Rat are 
clever, creative, and quick to adapt to new 
environments—something we have all had to 
do in 2020. But for many, it has also been the 
year of of rats! 

Rats! No more cinemas, readings, or live 
theater. Rats! No more classrooms, dinner 
parties, coffee dates, or wine tasting. No more 
smelling fruit. No more handshakes. No more 
hugs. 

This is the year of toilet paper hoarding— 
covering our own butts before all else. 

This is the year of takeout and homecooked 
meals and food stamps. 

This is the year of a gazallion Zoom fails. 

The year of maybe I'll shower this afternoon? 

This is the year we defined who is essential 
and further defined ourselves in how we treat 
them, for better or worse. 

This is the year that we all looked like we 
were off to rob a bank or a stagecoach every 
time we walked into the grocery store. 

This is the year that space and time 
discombobulated from the human psyche. 

This is the year we will talk about for 
decades to come. 

This is the year we found cracks in everything 
and realized what had been broken for quite awhile. 

When we first envisioned a theme issue on 
the concept of “Broken” last October, which 
feels like a thousand oozing eons ago, it was 
a bit of an inside joke, due to the temporary 
impoundment of last year’s Rain Magazine 
shortly before our opening reading (traffic 
stop, tow to St. Helens, rescue by Bill Dickey). 
We had many great submissions considering 
the boundaries of this open-ended topic by 


the time our submissions period closed on 
February 15. Then, a month later, the world 
took a hard left turn into the void. This is not 
to say that other countries had not pointed out 
the turn far in advance, but wow, it felt like we 
swerved quick, having missed the identifiable 
road markers. 

So, how then, when abruptly spanked into 
an alternate dimension, does one redefine the 
concept of “Broken”? 

Well, like those born in The Year of the Rat, 
not to mention so many of our ingenious and 
darling local businesses, we got clever, creative, 
and adapted to the new weird. We reopened 
submissions in July to get contributors’ recent 
thoughts, which are included here for the 
record. We reshot the cover photo to make 
sure our cover model Diane would be safe 
during public outings. Consequently, working 
with this extra time, we have a record number 
of contributors at 82. We decided, as an 
editorial staff, to forgo the advertising from 
local businesses that we have long depended 
upon to make this magazine happen as it 
seemed north of uncouth to ask businesses for 
money when they had to lay off more than 80 
percent of their staff just to stay afloat. 

This brings us to what has not been broken 
by 2020: the Rain Magazine community. 
It took some time to fundraise from private 
donations to make this issue happen, but it 
did happen and it happened without having 
to compromise any artistic decisions. This 
is the magazine we wanted to put in your 
hands—encompassing two starkly different 
dimensions—one that commemorates all 
the strange this year produced and has yet to 
recede, but is also filled with hope and pathos 
and all that other business that makes up what 
it means to be a damn human being. Enjoy! 
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A CaPTAIN’s STORMY SAIL 
Sherry Holdiman 


Like a sturdy ship in a mighty storm she 
held her steady course. 


Not letting the trenches of the seas 
detour her gaining home shores. 


‘The path isn’t always straight you see, 
when navigating nature’s force. 


Quietly she'd steady the wake, 
crashing waves against the doors. 


Never minding fears hence God she 
trusts, always her reliant source. 


PIGEONS CAN'T FLy 
Scott T. Starbuck 


says Professor Ted, 

“Tt’s an optical illusion.” 
“Tricksters,” I say, 
having learned 

never argue 

with Seattle’s homeless, 
reaching past emptiness 
of gray sea and sky 

for the one gift I have. 
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TELL ME AGAIN 
Emily Randsell 


Tell me again how we named the hummingbirds 
and the hibiscus, the fragrant grove 


where we watched them feed, tell me 
long afternoons in the shade, how the lit bells 


of moonflowers rang through the willows 
as I named each vista of your body 


and you named mine. Didn't everything 
depend on us for its name? 


Crocus, pomegranate, rose. The pear 
and the cherry tree jeweled with fruit. 


Tell me the fig and the apple, 


how you first saw your face in its shine. 


Didn't everything change in that moment, 
your mouth now other, your teeth 


as they broke the crimson skin? 
Tell me the juice running sweet 


from the flesh, what we wanted most 
the one thing neither of us could name. 
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THE BURIAL 1978 
Noralee S. Taylor 


You are delivered in an early morning fog 
Your coffin covered in blue felt rests 
on the dew soaked grass. 


The hollows of dementia, 
competing in utter chaos, 
have brought you here. 


A back hoe, pushing through sod, 
bones and teeth, the ashes stirred. 
‘The stones silent, the lake calm. 


I gently push you into the ground 
I cover you with brown dirt, 

I cover you in silence, 

I cover you. 








Mors Mortis Mortt 
Reba Owens 


en my mother lay bedridden 
and dying, I tried to cheer her 
by saying, “Mom you might 


even live to see the 4th of July.” She said, 
"Honey, don't wish that on me.” 

Now, at my age, I often contemplate 
death and dying scenarios. When our 
uncle LG died, people came to the 
church, but the pastor ushered them past 
the chapel to the kitchen and community 
room downstairs. There were donuts and 
coffee. After thirty minutes the minister 
began passing out cards which read: "My 
funeral is now over. Thank you for com- 
ing. This card will entitle you to a free 
tank of gas. Sincerely, LG Mecklem.” 

Another relative lay dying at the Vet- 
eran's Hospital while his very religious 
niece sat by his bedside. When he began 
to say, “the light, the light,” she, think- 
ing he was seeing a heavenly sign, said, 
“Uncle shall I call the chaplain?” 

The uncle sat right up and said, “Hell 
no! Close the blinds!” 

Other friends and relatives who are 
still alive have made their wishes known 
ahead of time. Often the wish to be 
buried in their favorite place: Uncle Tony 
in his corn field; friend Trudy under the 
steps of the Cannon Beach Bakery; my ex 
on his boogie board and sent out to sea 
(hopefully after cremation so as not to 
cause a mess if he washed back to shore). 

One summer the whole family took the 
remains of two uncles and two aunts to 


the favorite camping spot on the De- 
schutes River. We scattered the ashes (a 
fine white sand) into the clear, snow melt 
current. I played my ukulele and every- 
one sang “Amazing Grace.” Later that day 
I found an exquisite white rock the size 
of a swallow's egg. My irreverent cousin 
said it was just a piece of his mom's ankle 
bone and that she would have loved for 
me to have it. 

My grandkids think I'm going to live 
forever. One seven year old told that to 
his mom. She told him that no one lives 
forever. The grandson said, “Well, have 
you looked at her lately?” 

‘This same grandson, now grown, loves 
a yellow leather couch I have. He was 
reclining on it one day and asked me to 
leave it to him. His sister became in- 
censed and chided, “You shouldn't talk 
like that to gramma.” 

I said to her, “Isn't there something you 
want me to leave to you, sweetie?” 

“Yes, everything,” she answered. 

Well, I have told my children that I 
want to be cremated and scattered in the 
surf at Falcon Cove (which is probably 
illegal since it is now a State Marine 
Reserve). No service, roast marshmallows 
or something. If they don't do as I wish, 
I will leave everything to my cats. My 
daughter always says with a smile, “Well 
Mom, who do you think will be taking 
care of those cats?” ay 
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Vicki Baker - Morning Coffee - Watercolor/Ink 
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THE TRAIL 
Calandra Frederick 


r Whe gravel parking lot was full. The other hikers had already grabbed their packs, 
locked their vehicles, and begun their early morning trek. Except for one. Lynn 
sat staring over her steering wheel at the trailhead marker. She had hiked this trail 

to the mountain’s summit ten years ago when she was younger and more zealous, but 

now, she wasn’t sure if she wanted to get out of the car. She wasn’t sure if she wanted to 
subject herself to the pain of hiking twelve miles with a 3,000 foot elevation incline. 

Beside her, parked, was a red Subaru. Pretentious stickers declaring their love of moun- 
tains, the wilderness, and getting lost in nature were wallpapered to their back windows. 
Lynn wondered if all those stickers were used as a visual reminder to convince the driver 
they wanted to do this, that they were the kind of person who liked hiking. It reminded 
Lynn of her monthly staff meetings, where newly hired teachers came in sporting “I 
make a difference” and “teaching changes the world” t-shirts and lanyards. Lynn remem- 
bered Rachelle, a first year teacher fresh from college, who carried her “powered by coffee 
and student’s knowledge” mug to every meeting. Rachelle, who at the first meeting told 
Lynn that teaching was her dream job. Rachelle, who after three months sat in her class- 
room in tears from students’ who tore her room apart, parents who blamed her, and an 
administrator who told her it was her fault. Rachelle, who at the end of her first year put 
in her letter of resignation because she couldn't handle the abuse any longer. Yes, Lynn 
thought, there sure is a lot of merchandise to remind us why we should love our jobs. 

Opening her car door, Lynn pushed herself out, grabbing her pack as she closed the 
door. Throwing it over her shoulders, she tightened the strap around her waist, sighed, 
and took her first steps on the dirt-packed trail. She had already driven miles to get here, 
she thought; she may as well try it and see if she was still up for the challenge. 

The trail’s dirt surface was broken by shoe imprints and dogs’ paws. There hadn't been 
any rain in weeks, so the path looked heavily trodden, although Lynn knew there were 
no more than eight hikers in front of her. The imprints only served as a reminder that 
many people had accomplished the same thing she was attempting now. If they could do 
it, she could too. All around her, the early morning light cast a rosy tint on the fir trees 
and shrubbery that lined the enclosed trail. Birds chirped, their voices drifting through 
the feathery pined branches. Above her the morning sky slowly brightened, wisps of 
cirrus clouds streaked across the vibrant blue backdrop. The views excited Lynn, and she 
began to relax. She could still do this, she thought to herself. 

She could do this, were the same words she had told herself ten years ago on her first 
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day teaching a classroom of seventh graders. She had been nervous, dreaming all night 
of the student who would realize her authority was a sham and call her out. When her 
alarm clock finally rang, Lynn was already awake and sleep-deprived. In her classroom, 
she had stood at the front, while the tardy bell for period one rang, looking out at 34 
student’s faces staring right back at her. Some looked bored. Some stared expectantly. 
Lynn had cleared her voice and introduced herself. She had asked questions and listened 
when the students answered. Ten minutes into the class, she knew she had chosen the 
right career. She already cared what became of each of these students and was willing to 
do whatever she could to help them. Before she knew it, the bell rang and the students, 
laughing and saying good-bye, left her room. She had survived, like a hiker’s first solo 
summit, unsure if they could do it, but standing from the peak with childlike giddiness 
to have made it to see such a view. 

Up ahead, the trail began to incline sharply. As things got harder, her focus started to 
change. Lynn’s vision turned less from looking up at the trees and the sky that had previ- 
ously given her a sense of awe, and down, instead, to the trail in front of her. She still 
saw footsteps imprinted in the dirt, and she unconsciously tried to match her steps with 
those who went before her. Her breathing was coming harder now. After twenty minutes 
of struggling, she stopped, standing up straight with her arms drooping over her head. 
She saw a hiker sitting on a rock off to the side of the trail. Looking up from their water 
bottle, the hiker gave a nod. “Getting tough, huh,” the hiker called out. “I didn’t realize 
this trail was so steep.” 

Lynn nodded in agreement, dropping her arms to her shoulder straps. She let out a 
deep breath trying to slow her heart rate back down. “Nothing to do but to keeping go- 
ing though, right?” Lynn meant this to sound like a statement, but it came out a ques- 
tion. 

This year she had questioned herself: questioned her ability to teach everything her 
administrator was demanding her to implement, questioned the politics of pleasing 
parents, and questioned whether she had the energy to continue to push through the 
education gauntlet that was getting more restricting every year. The only thing she never 
questioned was her ability to care about her students. Lynn thought back to her meet- 
ing earlier this year with her administrator. Looking up from his desk, he had asked her 
what more she could do to inspire her students. Before Lynn could answer, he pointed 
at monthly student growth that he didn’t think was high enough, and F’s that some 
students had been given and the parent’s negative responses he had received because of 
them. She had sat there dumbfounded. She spent part of every paycheck buying supplies 
for students that their parents and the school couldn't afford. She stayed after her work 
hours tutoring students to try and get their grades up. She played the role of counselor 
for students living with trauma, nutritionist for those who came without food, and par- 
ent giving advice when a student asked. The list went on and on in Lynn’s mind, while 
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her administrator stared at her waiting for her to answer. For the first time in ten years, 
Lynn questioned whether she wanted to still be a teacher. 

Before her, the trees thinned giving way to a rocky incline. Still further ahead, past the 
forest boundary, Lynn saw the summit. It looked deceptively close, looming on the ho- 
rizon, but Lynn knew it would be the hardest stretch to hike. Several hikers sat on rocky 
platforms eating their snacks and gulping down water. As she drew near, one shouted, 
“Congrats on making it to the end.” Lynn looked at where the trail ended at her feet, 
giving way to boulders she would have to climb over to reach the peak. 

“Did you go all the way up?” Lynn asked. 

The hiker shook her head. “No need. Look at that view.” 

Lynn looked back at the mountain’s crest. Her body had started to protest. Her legs 
buckling. Her shouldered throbbing. Lynn sat down to rest. Maybe this was a good 
place to end. She pulled out her water and drank, starting to doubt, starting to admit to 
herself that this was a natural stopping point. The trail had ended, what remained before 
her was undefined, unchartered. 

From over the rubble of rocks, Lynn saw a lone hiker making his way back down. He 
slowly picked his way over each stone, etching out a new path for himself, but one no 
one else could see or follow. When he made it to where the trail was visible once again, 
he slid his pack from his shoulders and sat down to rest. Lynn glanced over at him. He 
was smiling as he pulled a sandwich from his pack and began eating happily. Glancing at 
Lynn, he asked between bites, “You going to finish this thing?” 

Lynn shrugged. “The trails ends here, right?” 

“A trail ends wherever you want it to, three miles after you started or on the peak of 
that mountain. This is your journey. But personally,” he said looking back over his shoul- 
der at the path he just returned from, “I don’t know what could stop you from finishing 
after you've already made it this far.” 

Lynn looked back down at her water. 

“Just saying,” the hiker said, “a chance to see that view is the only reason people start 
this trail in the first place.” 


a we 
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Why do you want to be a teacher? \t was a question Lynn’s professor had asked the class 
the first day of taking his Education Pedagogy Course. At that time the answer was so 
simple, to help students believe they could learn. To show students someone was on their 
side and would take the time to help them be successful. To show, Lynn had thought, 
someone cared. That was the reason she had started this path to become a teacher. Had 
that changed? No, she realized. She was tired from every demand put on her. She was 
burnt out over the politics. She was bruised and broken from the lack of understanding 
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and support. But her reasons for starting this journey remained. 

Lynn shoved her water bottle back into her pack, placed the straps over her sore shoulders, 
and tightened the straps around her numb hips. Turning towards the peak, Lynn stepped 
onto a boulder, readjusted her balance, and heaved herself upward. This was going to 
hurt. This was going to be hard. From behind Lynn, she heard the hiker call out, “It’s 
going to be worth it.” Lynn smiled. Yes, she thought, it will be worth it. yy 
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DUET FOR THE [IME BEING 


James Dott 


how it ends 

fading slowly to black 
the one we are following 
vanishes around the bend 
in the forest path 

a maple’s last leaf falls 
then quiet 

softening with rain 
above the trees 

a wedge of swans 
winging north 

low southern sun 
through broken clouds 
strikes each body 
astonishing the light 
with its own brilliance 
the astonishing light 
strikes each body 
through broken clouds 
low southern sun 
winging north 

a wedge of swans 

above the trees 
softening with rain 

then quiet 

a maple’s last leaf falls 

in the forest path 
vanishes around the bend 
the one we are following 
fading slowly to black 








how it begins 

drawn out of darkness 

an inhaled breath 

wind awakening the waters 
wave face rising, rising 
first gull’s call 

the one we were waiting for 
beckoning 

from the bend in the path 
laughter slices silence 

the starting note of song 
our voices lifting, falling 
the chuff and flare 

of match struck on stone 
astonishing the light 

with its own brilliance 

the astonishing light 

of match struck on stone 
the chuff and flare 

our voices lifting, falling 
the starting note of song 
laughter slices silence 

from the bend in the path 
beckoning 

the one we were waiting for 
first gull’s call 

wave face rising, rising 
wind awakening the waters 
an inhaled breath 


drawn out of darkness 
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Sid DeLuca - Broken Dreams - Paper on Paper Analog Collage 
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IN A MOTEL ROOM ABOVE OLD TOWN 


Bandon, Oregon 
Phyllis Mannan 


My husband and I look down from our window 
over the harbor and town. Land arms reach 

but don’t connect. Piers jut out, 

fishing boats sail in. The lighthouse stands fast 
on the hard edge of a jetty, 

its likeness stamped on bricks of cheese 

made here before the factory closed. 


New-looking storefronts remind us 

in the 1930s, Bandon burned. 

People jumped into the water from dockside. 
Concrete collapsed, pilings loomed 

without buildings or streets. 


At twilight, red lanterns blink on. Christmas lights 
in the Bandon Card and Gift Shoppe 

cast a cranberry glow. We talk 

about the disconnections at home—the child 

who keeps running away, how to escape 

one problem after another. We look out 

at the darkening landscape, puzzle over gilt 

letters: Continuum Center, wondering 

what might make everything whole. 
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THE NaTuRALIST GETS FED Up witH NATURE 


Robert Michael Pyle 


The beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 
—JOB 5:23 


Was it strictly necessary for the lovely doe and her spotty fawns 
to eat ALL of the flowerbuds on my phlox? 

Or the thrushes: did they need every one of the red currants? 

You bees in my wall—I know I’ve encouraged you and built you little yellow porches; 
but did your last two swarms really have to take place IN my living room? 

And yes, I am fond of the big brown bats that visit the bedroom many nights. 

But must their near-face fly-bys always come around three A.M. 
during really good dreams? 

Plus, ’'m not sure that the thousands of flying ants that emerged in my studio 
last week were entirely authorized. 

The deer mice that plug the auto’s heater again and again, the packrats with their 
bushels of missing objects, the slugs that slide in on the kitchen floor, 

the long-legged spiders that catch the flies, oh yes, but then crap all over my books... 
and that’s just the fauna so far! 

O creatures, creatures, creatures! How you occupy my life. 


Where would I be without you? 











Encounter On ‘T KuotonH 


Kirsten Horning - Encounter on 7th - Woodblock 
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Museum PIEcEs 
Jan Bono 


Even in another land 
their universal language 
prevails 


Arms folded tight across his chest 
toes tapping 
deep, voluminous sigh 


“Tt’s time to go,” he says 


She stands transfixed 
before the showcase 
unwilling to meet his gaze 


“So soon?” 


She longs to explore 
this culture, this world, 
the history of these artifacts 


“Tt’s time to go,” he says again 


Turning, 
he walks out the door— 
He has spoken 


This time the sigh is hers 
he is right, she decides, 
It is time 

for him to go 








STAR 
Matthew McMurray 


I've come back to school. I spent a week in the hospital after | woke up to work 

on my arm and to begin gaining strength back in all my muscles. When you lay in 
bed for almost two weeks not moving your muscles they waste away. It has been slow but 
I'm strong enough to head back to school. That’s when I met with “You look great.” 

“Tristen, youre looking great.” 

“It’s been awhile. You look great.” 

“Mr. Murphy, you look good. Nice to see you back in class.” 

They may change some words around, throw it at the end or add it in with a different 
comment, but it's all the same. People telling me how good I look. In their defense when 
you are struck by lightning, go missing, and fall into a coma for about two weeks people 
expect you to look like shit. It's nice to feel like people were worried about you and are 
glad to see youre fine. Yet every time I hear it there's a little voice in the back of my head 
telling me another reason why they are saying it. They're glad to see I’m not punching 
anyone that comes near me, talking to myself, and shouting nonsense about aliens and 
gladiators. Because when I woke up I was doing all that. 

I don't remember it but I've been told I woke up in the early morning. The nurses 
found me out of bed running my hands over the window frame. They said I was mur- 
muring numbers in English and would then say what they said sounded like gibberish. 

I then tried to force the window open and that's when the nurse decided to step in. He 
told me to calm down. I straightened my head up to look at him in the reflection of the 
window. He only got a look in my eyes later, telling me how alert and serious they were 
like I was in fight or flight mode. I let him know I chose fight when I shot my leg out 
behind me, kicking his chest and sending him to the floor. 

Four other nurses rushed in to stop me. I turned around reaching my back for some- 
thing but a look of shock crossed my face when I found nothing. That's when I started 
punching and kicking anyone that got near me. After a long fight the nurses got me in 
restraints on the bed. As they pumped me with drugs I kept telling them I needed to go, 
that they needed my help. I cried out in some more gibberish as loud as I could. As I 
passed out I said the names Maverick, Jack, Gramps, Keith, and Prowl. 

I was out for a few more hours till I woke up calmer. I remember being very confused 
about where I was. I tried to get up but I was tied down to the bed so I called for help. 
The nurses tell me I’m in the Columbia Memorial Hospital, that I've been in an accident 


veryone keeps telling me I look great. It's the first thing people have told me since 
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and my family was outside. I calmed down and they loosened up my restraints as my dad 
and grandpa came in. 

We all stood there for a few moments watching each other. My dad and my grandpa 
were the only family I had in the world. They meant everything to me. I opened my 
arms up shaking and they both rushed into them, hugging me. I held them to me, saying 
that I never gave up hope that I would see them again. Tears fell off me saying that they 
kept me going all those years. An air of confusion filled the room after I said that. 

“Tristen,” My dad said pulling back “What do you mean?” 

I wiped the tears off my eyes, smiling “God, it was hard to keep track up there but I 
know it was over three years. I definitely missed my eighteenth. How about after I'm 
done here we all head to dinner?” 

My dad and grandpa looked at the nurse with concern on their faces. The nurses told 
them that this isn’t unheard of with coma patients. I looked at them all wanting to join 
in on the conversation. I won't forget the way my grandpa turned to me with a look of 
sadness on his face. He grabbed one of his long black braids, which he did when he was 
worried. 

“Tristen,” he said, his native accent laced with concern. “Do you remember what hap- 
pened to you?” 

I stopped smiling standing up straight in my bed. “Yes, I do. I remember it like it was 
yesterday. I was on my way to your house to check on you. I had just taken the turn off 
the Megler bridge. My car was shaking with every clap of thunder. Then suddenly my 
car stopped like someone turned it off. I looked at my phone but it was off too. I looked 
outside and the lightning had stopped, the waves disappeared. It was like the whole 
world turned off.” 

I folded my arms in front of me. “I got out of my car looking around. There was a 
faint illumination so I wasn’t blind. Nothing was out there. I was completely alone but I 
felt like someone was messing with me. I circled around my car looking for any problems 
with it. At the top of my car on the center of my roof was what looked like a tiny but- 
ton. It was metallic, smooth, and perfectly round. There was a tiny antenna sticking out 
from it.” 

My hands gripped my forearms, a pain spread out through my left arm. I let go, taking 
a breath, “I went to reach for it, wanting to take it off. Before I could touch itit, I felt 
this coldness wash over me. You know the feeling of when you're at the bottom of the 
pool, holding your breath? Your chest wants to go up because of the air you are holding 
in. I felt t all over my body a pull that was lifting me off the ground. I froze. I looked 
down at the roof of my car from nine feet above it. It felt like I was moving through gela- 
tin as I flipped onto my back looking up. Then light blinded me as I suddenly fell.” 

My breathing was deep as I exhaled hard. I looked up at everyone, I didn’t know what 
I was expecting to see from them joy, concern, maybe fear? The look they gave me was 
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pity. Everyone was silent, trading looks like I wasn’t in the room. My dad took a deep 
breath. “Tristen, how long did you say you were gone?” 

“It was hard keeping track of time but I would say about three years.” They were all 
looking down at me on the bed. More pity filled their eyes like I was a kid who had lost 
his dog. “What? Why are you all looking at me like that?” My arms wrapped around me. 
My right hand fell on my shoulder finding empty air. That was when a sinking feeling 
deep in me hit. That was when I lost it again. 

I looked over the sides of the bed, pulling off the blankets asking about my sword. The 
nurses went to hold me down again but when one put their hand on my left arm a shock 
of pain passed through it as I screamed out. I struggled, kicking, trying to get away, but 
everything started slipping away from me. My head fell to the right seeing the needle in 
my IV with a nurse’s thumb on the plunger. The last thing I saw was my dad and grand- 
father looking at me like I was a stranger. 

After that I woke up and they explained everything to me. I was missing for five day 
before being found in the middle of the woods. I was out cold for twelve day in a coma. 
The doctors explained that the mind is an unpredictable thing and how they don't know 
how it fully works. Told me about a man who woke up from a coma thinking he was 
going to an interview with MI6 and his girlfriend was pregnant with twins who had 
names already picked out. They told me everything I was going through was normal and 
I wasn’t alone. 

Yet when I look at myself I don’t see a sixteen-year-old that survived a freak accident. I 
see a crazy messed-up sixteen-year-old who thinks he was abducted by aliens to fight in 
a space colosseum. That even though my friends, family, and everyone at my school have 
been reaching out to me, I feel like they can’t reach me, like ’'m trapped in surrounded 
by walls. The worst part is I can’t truly talk to anyone. 

All I know is no one believes what happened to me. I can tell them what I remember 
and they just nod telling me it's alright. What they really want to tell me is that it was 
all some coma-produced dream. None of it was real and I have to remember what really 
happened. That I need to forget it and move on. It wasn't a dream for me, and I can 
never forget what happened to me. x 
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Empty POCKETS 
John Ciminello 


Yesterday my pockets were full of ash 
from a campfire of friends 

who left too soon, lost in the verse, 

a song with words on fire 

about a life that rises from the residue 
of what remains. 


And tomorrow, my pockets could be filled 
with sky or sand or promises or paper 

or stars burning holes in the night sky, 
like campfires where my friends 

gather singing distant songs. 


Years ago, I found a wad of 

soaked twenty-dollar bills on a sidewalk 

outside the old Elk’s Club off Broadway, 

nobody on the street in the pouring rain except a dog, 
a Shepherd who stares at me with sad eyes, 

and I imagine the hole that opens up when 

someone somewhere feels the panic of 

empty pockets, no money for rent, gas, heat, 
groceries, or even dog food. 


Now the devil says, “finder’s-keepers” 
like a common law principle of street-legal 
jurisprudence. 


And I think about the riddle Jesus told his disciples 
about the rich man, the camel and the eye of the needle, 
a few disciples like James and John and Luke 

had been to the low, narrow gate 

in the walls of West Jerusalem, 

within a stone’s throw of the wool market, 
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and inside the Jaffa Gate where a camel on her haunches 
and free of all baggage, 

could squeeze into the city through a portal, 

the city’s smallest gate known by the poor 

as the “Eye of the Needle.” 


So, I give it all away, 

a twenty on the shelf of a Minut Mart 

next to the Ramen Noodles, 

a twenty for the man with the cardboard sign 

that reads Does Anybody Care?, 

another for a woman and a baby, 

a few for the animal shelter and so on and so on, 
until one remains and I find myself on a sidewalk 
outside the old Elk’s Club off Broadway, 

where I hear the wail of a saxophone, 

a street musician plays the lament of something lost 
like a gathering of friends around a distant campfire, 
so, I drop the last bill into his bucket, 

and think about the time that remains 

between a pocket full of regrets 

and the empty sky of 


forgiveness. 
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THe Desrors UNIVERSITY 
Craig Kurtz 


The debtors’ university 

is such a refined hierarchy; 

you start off posh, the Master’s Ward, 
and say, ‘Pish, this is not so hard’; 
arriving with a trunk of goods, 

it’s like the upper neighborhoods; 

the ivy league is Marshalsea 

with access to a buttery; 

perhaps you'll occupy King’s Bench 
and bribe the keeper for a wench; 

as long as you have vendibles, 

you'll stay clear of the brass knuckles; 
but then, when you've spent your last dime, 
to the Knight’s Ward, downshift big time; 
you pray it’s not at Poultry Street 
with lousy beds and scurvy meat; 
*cause here you sell off all your clothes 
unless you'd have shackles impose; 
but, once you've little left to pawn, 
Two-Penny Ward you'll settle on; 

a meal’s two shillings, C.O.D, 

unless it’s Fleet, then it costs three; 
some colleges are nicer than 

some others, which will break a man; 
perhaps you'll earn a scholarship 

to Wood Street, there you'll learn by whip; 
instead of paying off your loans 

you'll pay to not have broken bones; 
and, at the end of your studies, 

that is, when you are short of fees, 
you're to The Hole, where charity 
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is how good eggheads eat for free; 
the university of debt 

will teach contrition’s alphabet 
cause only those who learn to beg 
can hope matriculate that plague. 


a) GU\VMn aw ree 


——t 
It == 
== Mee 





Anni Wilson - Debt - Linocut 
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THE FLOWER SWEEPER 
Florence Sage 


‘The poet is between poems. 

She pulls weeds from the border along her street, 

lets the red leaves from the plum trees drift to the stones 
like a Japanese painting and stay, 

and more weeds she pulls by the city’s most historic house 
on walks with her dog in the park, 

still more by the Co-op garbage cans, tidying up, 

pulls gently until the roots give way. 


Her hands get earthy. She carries away the dying greens. 
She doesn’t sit on the benches. She goes to her knees. 


As she swishes the fallen rhododendron blossoms 
off her sidewalk one morning in June with her broom, 
her neighbor calls her The Flower Sweeper of Astoria 


and under the petals 

dropping palest pink to the pavement at the corner 
of the concrete wall where the bush arches 

like an umbrella overhead on the hillside 

and she pauses to chat, 

he tells her he’s got a leaf blower, why not use it? 


But her mind needs the quiet, the rhythmic sweep, 
and her hands need the work. 


She needs the broom, the scrapes on her fingers, the dirt, 
the pang of the nerve in her left knee when she kneels, 
needs the discarded petals, leaves, pinecones, the weeds, 
the unwelcome and the spent to touch and consider, 
needs something to feel something about, 


needs to linger under frail silent blossoms 

with her meditative movements needs time to disappear, 
needs to stretch her limbs across indifferent space, 

and she needs that little bit of pain. 

The poet needs a poem. 
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Lisa Ackerman - Global Passion - Oil on Canvas 
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Martin Trutanich - Man Made of Mud - Ink on Gessoed Canvas 
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PRETENDING TO DRINK 


Wayne Downing 


something. I took a tall glass and poured diet coke into the bottom half and filled it 

nearly to the top with ice. Then I mixed a batch of iced tea in a pitcher, and when 
that was done I held it up to the light. I liked the way the sunlight ran through the 
sides of the glass wall, into the tea and silently out the other side and across the room. 
I pictured the tea being whiskey, I always liked the color of whiskey, how pure it looks, 
how seamless, how each brown drop seems to amplify the rays of the sun. The color of 
whiskey is the color of sunlight through the soil, it’s the message the sun brings to the 
earth, squeezing in among the grains of dirt that hold the seed. 

I mixed the tea with the coke. I held it under my nose and let the bubbles break across 
my face. How I remembered that feeling, the way the bubbles pop into my nostrils was 
just for me, mine alone, it was the same as lying with a lover in a dark tunnel and never 
once seeing her face and never hearing her whisper or knowing her name, it was like 
that, whiskey and coke was such a personal thing for me, it was my communion. 

I held the drink to my mouth and let it seep in over my lips, exploring, searching, 
questioning, moving slowly like a new lover’s tongue. And then I let it come more 
quickly, filling in the gullies between my gums and my cheek, dipping and flooding in 
rivers into the corners of my mouth. 

I took a huge drink and let the whole thing just sit there and simmer while I puffed 
out my cheeks and held my mouth closed. I tilted my head back and emptied my eyes. 
‘This was a new way to make love, this speechless stranger was closer than any woman 
could ever be, yet whiskey is a woman, it has to be, so beautiful to look at — like a trophy 
wife, like a bikini model, like a bad sister — but more than that, something much more, 
whiskey is a rainbow of flaming, shooting stars, a dark lightning, a black thunder. 

Right away I drained the coke and tea. I swirled my head round and around, bump- 
ing my chin down against my chest and lifting my neck back and trying to pull my 
head against my shoulders. I wanted my brain to swirl in time with my head. I sat up 
quickly, hoping to get that head rush when you do something too fast, but it was entirely 
too normal. I stepped over to the kitchen, I wanted to find that old set of shot glasses I 
bought at the car races a few years back, but they weren't there. I slammed the cupboard 
door shut and turned around, leaning my hands backward against the counter. That’s 
right, I thought, the last time I got drunk I lined the shot glasses along the fence post 
and blew them all to kingdom come with a .410 shotgun. 


[ons have a real drink anymore, I wasn’t ready to die for this, but I had to do 
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That gave me another idea. I went back to the cupboard and pulled out three or four 
more drinking glasses. I sat them all on the counter. I went out into the front room and 
unplugged a lamp. Too big, I thought, too clumsy, I pulled the shade off and sent it roll- 
ing on the floor. I plugged the lamp into the outlet on the kitchen counter and laid the 
lamp down flat. Then I got down on my knees and poured the iced tea slowly into the 
glass. 

Oh my, look how it shines! See how it arcs against the light, what a natural shape this 
is, there’s something to do with God here, I’m sure of it. Not a drop falling out of place, 
every ounce falling according to the laws of God, nature, and physics, filling into the 
glass, finding its place, every atom kissing, clutching, what a logical thing I’m doing. 

But this isn’t right, anybody that drinks a whole glass full of whiskey all at once won't 
last an hour. I poured the whole thing out, it wasn’t real anyway, it was no great loss. I 
let the glass lie at the bottom of the sink, I didn’t want to touch it anymore. I took up 
another glass, I grabbed it in my hand and took it out into the garage. I found a hacksaw 
and tried sawing off the end. I wanted to make my own shot glass, the kind youd steal 
from a bar somewhere. Everything had to be real, it had to be true. That’s the best thing 
about drinking, there’s no lying involved. 

But the glass wouldn't cut right, I was holding it too tight, the whole thing collapsed 
in my hands and fell on the floor. A broken piece stuck in that spot between my thumb 
and index finger, the place where all the extra skin is (left over from our days of having 
webbed feet, I suppose). My hand bled but that didn’t matter either, I made believe it 
was tomato juice and Id just spilled a Bloody Mary. 

This was making too much sense, and that’s not what drinking is about, drinking 
makes its own sense. I went back into the kitchen, and very, very quickly I grabbed 
another glass and smashed it against the side of the counter. I suppose I bloodied my 
hand a bit more, I’m not sure, but the whole thing seemed right away to be much, much 
better because it was way more primitive, more primeval, there was something very basic 
about taking something civilized and smashing it to bits. 

The whole thing went exactly the way I wanted. No coke, no tea, no ice cubes, just a 
bloody, sharp edged glass. Order meets chaos. Design meets a black brain. I pulled the 
light of the lamp against the glass. I saw a rainbow reflection, the glass was clear, as clear 
as a high wind, as innocent as the shine from a baby’s eyes. I lifted my hand, all by itself, 
into the air. I pulled my thumb out away from my fingers and pointed it toward the 
sky. A smile fell broadly across my lips. I turned my thumb slowly toward the glass — I 
can't believe it, I’m breathing heavily right now, just thinking about it — I turned my 
thumb down toward the glass, the way a Roman emperor decides the fate of a gladiator. 
My hand had been bleeding, I let the blood run down along my thumb and drain into 
the bottom of the glass. I couldn't touch the glass, oh no, that never crossed my mind. I 
wanted to taste the blood—it wasn’t my blood, it belonged to the ritual—but I let it be. 
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My eyes lit up, then right away they became sleepy. My joints limbered, the muscles 
in my arms began to fail, I turned my head and laid it sideways on the counter. I closed 
my eyes and tried to picture all the lovers in my life, the beautiful, long haired, floppy 
dressed, bare footed, big breasted girls with tanned faces and luscious, full lips and oh 
so dreamy eyes. But I couldn't remember a single one. All I saw were feet, women’s feet, 
walking on a boardwalk, away from me, going off in another direction. 

I opened my eyes and looked out toward the window. It was dark outside: the world 
that swells by day, shrinks by night. 

Right away I went to bed, I turned off the light and crawled into bed and hid beneath 
the covers. A person shouldn’t act this way; a person should never sleep in a church, 
should never be naked in his mother’s bed, should never pee in a graveyard, should never 
steal from a school. 

I hope you understand. That was a long time ago, and I’m different DOW. ay 
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BAPTIZED I[REES 


Becca Lent 


we started by demilitarizing the friend zone 

took the electricity out of the fences 

filled in the moat and sent the lions home 

spent golden hours baptizing trees 

three hundred feet above the riverbed 

washed our words in their bark and 

with bite, a naked language rooted 

in freshly turned earth and sucking teeth 

talking about our skeletons like exhumations 

have never been more graceful, and death 

has never been more restorative, we will 

kill all of our devils or demons, or shitty drivers 

we will stop feeding the ones that starve us 

started an entire war just to put the “w” back in holy 
took an “]” last night but bounced back before morning 


we stopped talking about “forever” like a timeline 

or “love” as an endless fire, whether chemical or friction 
instead, we talk of slow burning wood 

the best way to gather dry sticks and how to adjust 

the embers when there is a change in the wind 

we stopped acting like a relationship was a river 

to get carried away in, or force to submit to 

instead, i will show her how a current changes 

with the seasons, and she will remind me 

to keep an eye on the weather in the mountains 


we will speak of watersheds as arteries 

and the earth as a heart carved by gravity 

and a relentless rain, teach me 

the constructive power of erosion, like 

let’s build some beaches, let’s 

deconstruct the layered geology of all of our vices 
distinguish the granite from sandstone 

the salt from the diamonds 

it is going to get everywhere 
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but finally, finally the word blessed found 

a seat at the table of my tongue 

sat down between gratitude and progress 

bypassed all biases against religious language 

found that i just pray different, now when i think of you 
i taste peaches picked by gentle palms 

i smell a forest kissed by fresh rain where i know 

i will always have an altar of clovers to worship in 

and my toes wont need to search for soil 

ican just think of green and breathe 





M. Linden - Devestation - Watercolor 
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I Can’T Finp My Dap 


Karen Bain 


I can’t find my dad 

I haven't seen him in weeks 

He's laying there in the living room 
Nowhere to be found 


Angry Guy lives with us now 
Delusion Man 

Hallucinating Hal 

Friends of Mr. Parkinson 


I don’t like these men 
They are unpleasant 
and difficult 

And heart less 


I clean them and change them and dress them and feed them 
It is my duty 

my honor 

My bane 


Angry guy took a swing at me 
Delusion Man thinks he can walk 
Hallucinating Hal breaks my heart 

I can’t smile 

I try 

But my heart won't shine out my eyes 


Can he see me 

He wont tell 

He cannot speak 

A gift from Mr. Parkinson 


But tonight 

Tonight 

Caught by a glance 
Looking eye into eye 
We speak the words 


we cannot say 


I have lost him 

Thieving Mr. Parkinson has stolen him 
But before he left 

For one brief moment 

I found my dad 
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PARIAH 
Connie Soper 


William Charles Roach died by suicide January 6, 1916 


William, I have searched for you 

in cemetery logs and through dusty 
obituaries written a century ago. 

That’s the problem with being dead 

so long. You're nothing more than a footnote 
on the family tree, black rag of mourning. 
I’m just saying, sooner 

or later every story reveals another truth. 
Even after three generations gone, 

I want to know yours. 


As suicides go, yours was spectacular, 
carried out with aplomb. No 
if-I-should-die-before-I-wake sleeping pill. 
No quiet hanging from an attic 

rafter. You could have walked, pocket full 
of stones, into the oil-slicked channel. 


No, your death—the opposite of drowning; 
a fury of flames. Forever the pariah. 

You abandoned wife and daughters 

to a hardscrabble life, and worse: 

future of unforgiven bitterness. 


No one remembers you now, or that pain 
so potent you exorcised it by fire. 

No one is left living to tell me 

whether you wanted to die, or if 

you were reaching for the hand of mercy. 
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Cystic FIBROSIS 
Brandy Hussa 


My son 

The Haiku King 

‘The self-proclaimed Grammar Police 

The Mouth 

Dungeon Master and Video Gamer Extraordinaire 
Effervescent 

Lives with a silent killer 

Malfunctioning in 

Every single one 

Of his ait 

One missing amino acid 

A misfolded protein chain 

Can't—wont open accordion-style 

To let the salt through the cell lining 

That’s it. His whole chronic illness 

Such a small thing 

Wreaks havoc everywhere 

Lungs. Digestion 

Mucus: the culprit 

Extra sticky 

Clogging every small tube 

Tightly gripping a host of bacteria that normal people fear 
Staph. MRSA. Pseudomonas. B.Cepacia. All predictable possibilities 
Any one, or more, stuck in the mucus 


Once he gets sick—a cold, anything— 

The sleeping bacteria in his lungs (Staph and maybe other friends) 
Teo in the sticky mucus, waiting 

Wake and throw a rave 

He coughs and the junky cough 

The one all CF mamas recognize, gets worse, each day, not better 
The bacteria dance on 

They wont settle without antibiotics. Large doses 

Sometimes pills are enough, sometimes only IV antibiotics work 
To turn out the lights and send the partygoers home 

But they never really leave. They lie there, dormant, waiting for the next time 


Each time he leaves the house during flu season 
My son plays roulette 
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We play the prevention game: 

Hand washing 

Shower after being in public 

Keep bat-ears open for a cough in the grocery line or a sniffle from a classmate 


Imagine a machine with oil so gummy 
Valves stick 

Gears clog 

Sluggish action threatens shut down 

To keep this human machine from 
Breaking entirely 

To combat that never-ending 

Sticky mucus 

We employ a barrage of medical miracles 
Replacement digestive enzymes 

Inhaled medicines to open the airways, thin the mucus, reduce inflammation 
Percussors to keep things moving 

We have a daily regimen 

Pills 

Hours of respiratory therapy 

All to maintain 

To keep him healthy 


Looking and acting like a normal child. 


The illness is progressive. 

His adult years potentially involve 

Regular heel stays 

Decreased lung function 

Double lung transplant 

But medical advances are astonishing, changing yearly 
We can’t predict the landscape 


It’s a lot to live with 

It infuses his days 

We live with uncertainty 
This is his normal 


When he was three, 
I told him his cystic fibrosis was genetic. 
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He had gotten it from his father and me, but we didn’t know we had it. 
We were carriers. 

I was so sorry for making him sick. 

He stepped close to me. 

Below my downturned chin 

And said, 

“It’s okay, Mama. 

Look at me. 

I’m not sick. I’m healthy! 
And I looked. 

Really looked. 

At his cherub cheeks 
Golden curls 

Earnest blueberry eyes 
Laugh on his lips 

That day, that moment, | learned that he was. Healthy 
We take each day, each moment 

For what it holds 


»” 


CF infuses him 

Every cell 

Every bronchiole 

But it doesn’t define my son. 
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PACKING LIGHTLY 
Tela Skinner 


y fingers trace the curved edges 
of Mom's cut-glass cracker barrel, 
one of her favorite dishes, one of 


the few treasures the women in her family 
held dear for generations. Mom wanted me 
to have the keepsake after she died. 

The cut-glass jar reminds me of mom 
and of Grandma Mary, who started her 
family when she was eighteen, whose first 
child died from diphtheria as an infant, 
who birthed ten more children in the next 
decade, among them two sets of twins, 
thirteen months apart. At one time five of 
her children wore diapers. No disposable 
diapers back then. No automatic washer or 
dryer either. She brought buckets of well 
water into the house, heated it on a wood 
stove, scrubbed the diapers in a ringer- 
washer before hanging them on outdoor 
clothes lines. During Michigan’s bitter 
winters. When the Great Depression hit, 
Grandma Mary’s children ranged in age 
from seven to seventeen. 

As a mother of two boys, four years 
apart, I can’t fathom the work ten children 
would generate. And I had all the modern 
appliances. 

I wish the cracker barrel could tell me 
where it originated and about its travels. 
I'd like to hear about my ancestors who 
held it and about the homemade foods it 
held. I'd like to know about the celebra- 
tions it attended and about the people 


who attended those celebrations. But 
stories do not come with it. By the time 
Mom told me she wanted me to be next 
in line to keep the cracker barrel, she 
could no longer remember details of her 
past or her possessions. 

Mom passed along other dishes to 
my sisters and me. After her funeral I 
returned to the Northwest Coast with 
a dozen sets of cups and saucers, crystal 
candle holders and painted plates. Trea- 
sures to Mom because of the memories 
associated with them. 

I look at these pieces of family history 
and wonder which items to keep, which 
to release. Ifa dish holds sentimental 
value, I keep it in the china cabinet I had 
shipped from Michigan after both parents 
died. Some dishes, however, do not hold 
value to me, no matter their antique 
appraisal. The cups and saucers have not 
gathered memories, they have only gath- 
ered dust. 

Unlike Mom and Grandma Mary, I 
don’t have daughters. My sons lead unen- 
cumbered lifestyles and neither want frag- 
ile antique dishes. Like my sons, I want to 
simplify my life. I don’t want extra clutter. 
However, it seems almost sacrilegious to 
consider these dishes clutter. The question 
is, does the sight of them bring cherished 
memories, or are they distractions? 


I want to pack lightly for old age. I look 
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at the piles of stuff I’ve inherited and ask, As for the cups and saucers? I’m plan- 


“Do I want to keep it? Does it hold meaning?” ning a tea party. I'll invite friends to 

Pll keep the glass-cut cracker barrel in the choose a cup to use as we sip our favorite 
china cabinet and will think of how pre- tea, savor pastries and create memories. 
cious the dish was to Grandma Mary. The After the party I'll ask each person to 

dish serves as a reminder of all the sacrifices take her cup home. I'll keep the cup and 
she made and how easy my life is. saucer I use that day. Memories included. x 





Grace Chryster-Stewart - Day 2 Mindless - Digital 
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BROKEN 
Tela Skinner 


I'd just finished feeding the calves 
when something flashed in the corner of my eye. 


Daddy stood behind the shop window, 
welder’s mask covering his face. 


Sparks flew every direction 
from his work bench, 


hidden below. 


He stopped, looked up 
and stared my way. 


For a moment, I thought 
he had stopped for me. 


I waved. 


But he scrunched his shoulders, 
and returned to his task. 


Glowing in the distance, 
he connected broken 
pieces he could see needed repair. 


I watched, shattered. 
Invisible. 
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OTHER LIVES 
Ry Downey 


You all make me jealous 

With your other lives 

I will never know 

What lies on the other side of the veil 


I watch you I am the watcher 

And you watch me 

It sounds creepy but we are shadows 
On each other’s walls 


We dwell in each other's hands 
We watch our lives on the screen 
We are the stars of our own movie 
Why do we wish for the other 


Light that comes from without 
Comes from within 
How can I shine like you 


And still be like me 


I’ve lost the thread I was following 
How to be young and beautiful 
Again 

Task the question 


But is it the right one 

Blind I lead myself the blind 
Searching for braille in the sand 
Which is really my inability 


To do anything that brings me joy 
I’ve lost the memory of what that is 
I want to seem like those poets 
Who lived in coldwater flats 


And still be relevant to today 
All I really do well is write poetry 
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And take selfies 


I’m watching a documentary 


About nature’s great events 
The Okavango desert becomes 
An oasis 


Once every year 


Water floods the 4,000 square miles 
And on the plains that appeared 
So lifeless 


Pink fields of lilies now burst into life 


Grass begins to grow 

Grey Hippos blaze trails through the grass 
‘That keep the water flowing 

Animals catch the scent of fresh grass 


In the wind 

I know that feeling and it wakens 
Suddenly in me 

I can smell the grass 


An arm inside reaches to the Okavango 
To those lives 

Another set for me to envy 

Or be 


Resurrection of a state of awe 

And dreams and works about elephants 
And lions dragonflies and buffalo 
What a miracle for it all to still exist 


Can I go here some day 

Can I be here some day 

Can I revel in the safety of the grass 
In what once was desert? 
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Bill Atwood - Feeling Without Purpose - Oil and charcoal on cardboard 
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INEVITABLE CHANGE 


Mason Brown 


onnie and I finished our dinners 
( and simultaneously pulled the 
wallets from our purses to pay for 
our meals. 
“Is that a ‘Big Fat Leather Wallet?” 
Connie asked. 

I noticed she had one also. Connie’s 
was shiny, silver, metallic, and in near 
mint condition — much like Connie 
herself. Connie liked “bling” and her 
personality sparkled like her stuff. 

My wallet, on the other hand, didn’t 
even sparkle when it was new. Even in 
the sunlight the bronze snap and zippers 
would not emit the dimmest twinkle. 
Mine was always a utilitarian, rustic, cor- 
dovan leather. Now, nearly 25 years later, 
it looked a lot like a well-worn saddle, 
not unlike how I'd been feeling lately. 

I told Connie how my husband, Doug, 
had bought me the wallet early in our re- 
lationship. I’ve continued to ponder that. 


Bed 
» 


When Doug and I were dating we both 
coped with high-stress management posi- 
tions. Sometimes the workday left no en- 
ergy for a traditional date, but we enjoyed 
being together. We often would go to 
Freddy’s just to hang-out. You know, the 
old Fred Meyer's, before Kroger. I accused 
Doug of going there simply to “fondle” 


the power tools. Freddy’s carried them in 
those days. I decided to purchase a few 
things I needed for my house. 

At the register, with a line waiting 
behind me, all the stuff; coins, receipts, 
business cards, post-it notes, loose pho- 
tos, and postage stamps exploded out 
of my traditional wallet, AGAIN. They 
rolled and slid under and behind every 
possible obstacle, beneath the wheels of 
shopper's carts and between their legs. 
Doug and I played pick-up, AGAIN. 

Leaving, we walked by the purses and 
wallets. Doug said, “Maybe you need a 
wallet like this.” He held out a “Big Fat 
Leather Wallet,” for me to see. 

I rolled my eyes, thinking to myself— 
Men just don’t get it. My life is kept in 
my wallet and you keep your life in your 
pockets. 

On the next gift giving occasion, Doug 
gave me that wallet. 


Bed 
» 


Doug died in 2015. Our marriage 
endured its share of frays, glitches, and 
unraveled threads, making these memo- 
ries bittersweet. 

While Connie and I sat discussing our 
wallets, I noticed in nearly 25 years, there 
was not a single rip or tear or snag in the 
wallet’s leather. Not one stitch had broken 
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or come loose. No matter what I crammed 
within its nooks, folds and compartments 
it continued to keep my “life” within 
reach. Maybe Doug did get it after all. 

The next afternoon, when I came home 
from running errands, I opened my aged 
“Big Fat Leather Wallet” and the snap 
closure came off in my hand. 

That night I went back to Freddy's 





i 
' 





in hopes of buying a replacement. Two 
decades of technological advancement 
brought change to my favorite wallet. 
The leather option had been replaced 
with a material upgrade to provide extra 
security. My new “Big Fat Wallet” offers 
RFID-blocking protection. I would have 
preferred the sense of long-lasting confi- 


dence provided by leather. x 
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Deborah Morgan - Scenes from Clatsop County - Acrylic on Canvas 
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BROKEN FLIGHT 
Marianne Monson 


driven now to this 
craggy precipice, 
I hold fast, 


jagged tears etching my palms 
dlenchad yadi holding ~ 


broken past the point of holding 


stiffen and 

anticipate 

the rocks below, sure to follow 
Scarcely noticing 

a ripple along my back, 

a stretching unfamiliar, 


reaching to catch gusts of wind 
rushing upwards from the chasm 
Strange and foreign appendages, 
I have buried for so long, 

Catch the edge of a breeze, 
lifting as rocks give way 

to a space that opens 


in beauty and light 


A place I'd sensed all along, 
like unicorn fables of childhood 
fading to ash 


But now I fall 

into soft gardens of sound, 
into this truth, 

in all its loveliness 


waiting only for me to fall, 
to be broken, 


waiting 


only for the vastness 
of letting go 
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LOovE SONG FOR RAIN 
Ann Farley 


There is that moment 

on the path through the woods 
when you stop to listen 

to the rain as it falls 

in dainty drops on brown leaves 
still clinging to branches, 

then rolls and collects, 
surrenders in hushed thuds 

to the ground. A song sparrow 
hunkered in the bramble 

gives a tentative trill, 

waits, warbles again 

his unwavering want. Behind you, 
in the thick basket of brush, 


another answers. 


Loss 


Lance Nizami 


Dry, sun-shone, cold 
The cut-hay valleys, Montana, winter 
The small café, large windows, frosty 


Seated, cup in hand, a man of age 

He looks into a woman’s eyes and yearns 

His heart aches: there’s so much he needs to say 
He wants to rise and pull her close to him 


And she, age 63, stares blankly back 
She fails to even recognize his face 
The man, her childhood sweetheart. 
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CENTER POINT 


Luc Fenix 


There are many questions that we can ask 
Questions that we 


Should ask 


There are many views that we can see 
Views that we 


Should see 


There are many sounds that we can hear 
Sounds that we 


Should hear 


But we do not ask 
‘These questions 
Why, should we? 


But we do not see 
‘These views 
Why, should we? 


But we do not hear 
‘These sounds 
Why, should we? 


Perhaps there is only one question 
Why is there something 
Rather than nothing? 


Perhaps there is only one view 
From the center 
To the infinite 


Perhaps there is only one sound 
That is always heard 
And never heard 
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THE DAMNED WOMAN 
Sophie Bayla 


After The Damned Woman or La Femme Damneée by Francois Octave Tassaert 


What does it mean to be damned if you are a woman? 
To be overcome with pleasure? 

To drip? 

Or to gasp? 

To cry out with the ferocity of the beloved cavemen? 
Am I damned when my toes curl? 

Have I let myself become something hellish? 

Gone from sacred to salacious? 

From sanctimonious to sacrilegious? 

Hungry for sex, for blood, for laughter, 

For beauty and for recognition. 

A glutton and a beast. 

Evil little things we all are. 

Daring to arch our backs 

and claw with sharp nails at white sheets. 

Like Lucifer, 

I will fall from grace, happily. 











Martha Clarkson - Gone - Photograph 


He Hap a Doc NAMED Cocoa 


Jennifer Nightingale 














was used to seeing row upon row walked by. I could hear the wind tear 
of soot-stained tents lining the at the layers of tarps wrapped around 
sidewalks near the building where these shelters. I learned that most of 
I worked. On the dark damp winter the occupants of these tents relied on 
days, I could hear people cough as I small propane heaters. When their 
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propane ran out, they were in danger 
of seeing all their gear get soaked and 
eventually fill with rot and mold. 
These heaters were essential for 
survival. ‘There was a drug store a few 
blocks away where the tent people 
frequented to buy propane. 

One particularly wicked evening, I 
met a man and his dog. He was push- 
ing a red hand cart. 

“T hate to ask but I’m out of pro- 
pane and I need a little help. Any- 
thing you can give me would be 
much appreciated,” the man said to 
me. 

I gave him a twenty-dollar bill. 

“God bless you, Ma’am,” he said. 

I expected him to walk away and 
head down the sidewalk to buy his 
canister of propane. Instead, he 
stopped to introduce himself. 

“My name is Ray. This is Cocoa,” 
he said. 

I offered my hand and gave him my 
name. 

Ray was bald with a round face and 
broad smile. His beard was streaked 
with gray and he had black bushy 
brows. 

Cocoa had one blue and one brown 
eye. Sporting a clean winter dog 
coat, she looked up at me with antici- 
pation. 

I let Cocoa smell my hand. “I wish 
I had dog treats for her,” I said. 

“Dont worry. I make sure she is 


well taken care of. She is everything 
to me. She’s been with me for twelve 
years,” said Ray. He patted the dog 
gently on the top of her head. 

We stood in front of my car. A 
sleet-like rain started up and clawed 
at our faces. Gusts of wind whipped 
the damp into the very marrow of my 
bones. My fingers felt like ice as we 
stood under the streetlamp on a cold 
Portland evening. I knew that Ray 
and Cocoa were not immune from 
this wicked weather. 

“T used to have a million-dollar 
business,” he said. 

“What happened?” 

“A woman scorned and three 
lawyers. That’s what happened.” He 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

I looked at his sun-spotted face and 
his old man hands. I wondered how 
old he was and how he ended up liv- 
ing on the streets. I wondered where 
he came from. 

“I'm freezing. I need to warm up 
my car. Do you two want to jump 
in and get out of the weather while I 
warm it up?” 

The dog jumped in the back seat. 
Ray sat next to me. I turned on the 
engine. We left Ray’s pushcart out in 
the rain. At that moment, it seemed 
like the only right thing to do and 
I didn’t consider that it was risky. I 
had looked into the eyes of Cocoa. I 
thought we all deserved a chance to 
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sit for awhile in a clean dry place. 

Cocoa took to the back seat of 
my car as if it was her own. She 
barked ferociously at anyone who 
walked by. Little by little, Ray told 
me his story. There were plenty of 
holes in the story. I asked ques- 
tions to fill them in but only for 
my own curiosity. 

“[’m gonna get on my feet again, 
one day soon. It’s not easy when 
you have a record. Hell, nobody 
wants to even hire you for a janitor 
job. Cocoa and I don’t want to live 
out here on the streets.” Ray stared 
out at the rain streaking down my 
windshield. There was a strange 
pause. Hail hammered the roof my 
car. We waited for it to pass. 

“So, what were you in for?” I 
asked. 

“Manslaughter, Ten years. I 
shoulda had a better lawyer.” 

My heart beat a little faster. 
‘There I was in my little tin car on a 
side street in Portland’s Lloyd Dis- 
trict with a stranger who had killed 
somebody. What was I thinking? 

“So, what happened?” I asked. 

“Two guys tried to rob me. I 
killed one of ‘em. I’m from Chi- 
cago. Do what I can to protect 
myself. The guy I killed was so 
tweaked out a couple of days 
before that the cops had to taser 


” 


him. 


“Where did it happen?” 

“Here in Portland. On the street.” 
“So how did you end up in Port- 
land?” I asked. I felt like a radio host 

who had to keep the conversation 
going but Cocoa was the only one 
listening to the show. “Before Port- 
land, where did you live?” 

“Used to live in La Grande. I have 
a RV in La Grande. It’s colder than 
hell this time a year but dryer. I let a 
little lady friend of mine stay there. 
I gave her a gun to protect herself. 
She’s tiny. She’s not even five feet 
tall. She’s real sweet and needed 
some place to stay.” 

“Where is La Grande?” 

“Tt’s about four hours east of here. 
Pretty country. It’s in the foothills of 
the Blue Mountains. Might as well 
be a million miles for me right now. 
Where are you from?” 

“Me? I’m from Astoria. Ever been 
there?” 

“Oh Yeah! Nice town. I remember 
it well. We worked on the bridge 
there. You know the one that is over 
four miles long?” 

“You worked on the Astoria- 
Megler?” 

“Yeah, that’s it. Not the first build 
out. It was the big repair and paint 
job. I owned a company that pro- 
vided the flaggers. You know there’s 
good money in that business. I re- 
member, it was quite a project. They 
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had rusting rivets and joints that were 
corroded. They had to sand blast it and 
pressure wash it and not let any of the 
old paint into the river,” said Ray. 

“Why is that? It sounds impossible.” 

“There was a lot a lead in the old 
paint. The workers had to be so care- 
ful. They had to go slow. Summertime, 
we closed one lane at night. A couple 
times, they shut the whole bridge 
down in the middle of the night. It 
was kinda spooky out there working in 
the middle of that river when it’s dark 
and foggy. Sometimes you thought 
you saw things on the river, and you 
look again, and they weren't there. Or 
were they? I worked on that bridge for 
a couple of years. I'll never forget that 
bridge. I worked on a lot of bridges in 
this state over the years and seen a lot 
of country, but that bridge is impos- 
sible to forget.” 

“You must have been out in the 
weather a lot.” 

“Sure was. When it got real bad, 
they shut things down of course. You 
had your good days. On good days, it 
was enjoyable work. Not sure I could 
do it anymore. I’ve got “arthur-it is” 
in these hands. Had some hard falls. 
Some of the nerves in my fingers 
are shot. Can't hold a dime in these 
fingers.” 

I watched him slide his fingers 
against his thumbs. You could see his 
knuckles were badly swollen 


“My husband has arthritis in his 
hands. He sleeps with compression 
gloves. He says it helps,” I said. 

“Maybe I can give that a try.” 

I thought that those gloves cost 
as much as a canister of propane. 
When he shared his stories, it was 
easy to forget that he and his dog got 
through the winter nights with a bat- 
tery powered lantern and a propane 
heater. I don’t know what they do 
when serious winds kick in. 

“T got a lot of knowledge up here.” 
Ray pointed to his head. “I know 
how to run that business. It’s all 
about staying safe and getting the 
right people. I’m getting too old to be 
working on the road. I’m fifty-two. 

I got a nephew and we are going to 
start a partnership.” 

Just then Cocoa interrupted the 
story. She lunged at the window and 
barked viciously at some faceless 
shadow passing by. 

“She’s protective. She keeps me safe. 
You need that living out here,” said 
Ray. 

“It’s gotta be rough.” 

“Sometimes it is. You know what 
really gets me though. People that 
walk around our tents and tell us 
“Jesus Loves YOU.” They don’t act 
like Jesus. They don’t even treat us 
like humans. You see to you Ma’am, 
I have a name. To them, we're just 
opportunities to make points for the 
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pearly gates.” 

“T didn’t know people did that here 
in Portland.” 

“Oh yeah. When you're broke, you 
see things like that. Crazy people 
punching fences, mom’ telling their 
children not to stare at us. People 
handing out Jesus pamphlets and 
offering to pray for you. Hell, Jesus 


offered bread and fishes. These people. 


They ain't nothing like Jesus.” 

I nodded. 

“But don't you forget, I may be 
broke right now, but I ain't broken. 
Yeah, there’s people here that are bro- 
ken. Not me. I got a good mind, bad 
hands, and I still got hope.” 


“Don't forget, you also have a great 
dog!” I smiled. Cocoa put her head 
between us. 

“I never forget Cocoa!” he said. He 
reached back and stroked her ears. 

The rain let up. I turned to Ray. “I 
got friends expecting me for dinner. 
I’m going to need to head over there 
You gonna be alright?” 

“Oh yeah, I’m fine. I'm sorry Ma’am. 
I didn’t mean to keep you.” He hopped 
out of the car with Cocoa at his heels. 
I watched them head up the sidewalk 
with the red pushcart out in front 
becoming two shadows until they 
disappeared off in the distance. * 





Noel Thomas - A Bed for the Night - Watercolor 
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ON THE EVE OF QUARANTINE 
Jan Bono 


Someone had to be the last 

and it turned out to be me 

but I'd already waited forty years 
to get a brand new knee. 


The date was chosen months in advance 
all the pre-surgery tests were done 

then I drove three hours to Portland 
enjoying a day full of promise, and sun. 


The knee was replaced without a hitch 

the meds kept me pretty pain-free 

but the next day they pushed me out the door 
before I could walk to go pee! 


The virus had arrived in Portland 
while the anesthetic had me out cold 
the nurses packed my clothes to leave 
and I just did as I was told. 


My helpers followed the mandate 
and none ventured from their homes 
I was lost, and alone, and hungry, 
and of that I could write tomes. 


My PT. was all cancelled 

the office had closed up shop 
So what was I supposed to do? 
I couldn't walk or skip or hop! 


For eleven weeks I stared at walls 
that never answered any questions 
I tried to exercise at home 

but I fell short of full extensions. 
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So there I was, months later 

when the doctor called to talk 

I hobbled in pain, and couldn’ sleep, 
I could drive, but barely walk. 


“T’m sorry youre having trouble,” 

he said, with no way to see, 

just how hard I was working to smile 
instead of cussing about my new knee. 


This odyssey that started in March 

had become an obsession of mine 

and I no longer bothered to fake a smile 
or pretend that I was fine. 


So today if you see me standing 

or walking without a cane 

youll know I pushed through hell this spring 
and emerged only slightly insane. 
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WHEN NONE COMMAND 


Janice Thompson 


By surging sea and force of wind 

A tattered vessel floundered in 
Where coral reef performed the rest 
In ripping wide her wooden breast. 
From timber scream to cracking mast 
Her form dismembered to the last 
And on the waves her pieces reached 
An aftermath of slumber, beached. 
She is a silent reprimand 

To those who sail 

When none command. 








ROU- 
Gretchen Keefer -TINE 


Not going to the office? Why shave? Covid beards sprouting. 

Children not in school. Stop what you are doing and check. How are they using their 
devices? Can the accountant teach fractions to the fourth grader? 

Homemakers become teachers. Teachers become cookie bakers at home. 

Keep the children occupied — without parks, libraries, athletics, summer camps. 
Empty Sundays without church. 

Saving gas—sure! Missing connections, too— 

Plenty of phone calls and Facebook chats—Not enough hugs. 

‘70’s hair on him and her. He needs to use her “Scrunci” to see his computer. 
Devastating to realize you are not “essential.” But “all lives matter.” Oxymorons 
abound. 

Increased sales of bicycles as families play together. 

Increased reports of domestic violence as families are stuck together. 

May I walk the dog in the early afternoon? May I walk the dog without a mask? 
May I walk the dog? 

Shop with a mask on. Essentials only. No fun to browse when you cannot breathe 
well. 

Bandit kerchiefs, cones, black or decorated coverings—missing features on alien 
faces. 

Usually shop on Wednesday, but Tuesday early is designated “senior shopping.” 
Seniors at risk, 

High school traditions outlawed and memories unmade. Senior year fizzled. Virtual 
graduations lack the long anticipated excitement. 

Unemployed athletes equal unemployed concessionaires, ticket takers, parking atten- 
dants, sports announcers, tv technicians... .. 

Ditto closed beaches, closed recreation sites, closed gyms, closed spas, closed restau- 
rants, closed your favorite places. 

Restless people, irritated people, cooped-up people, frightened people, angry people— 
powder keg! 
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BROKEN 
Abigail Card 


Are you okay? 

You ask. Our eyes meet, but I am blind. 

Incensed. 

I don’t want to leave, but you can make me. 

Fear and exhaustion attempt to reason, but my mouth sneers. 
I'm tired. I’m done. I won't be pushed down again. 


Are you okay? 

The words reverberate through my brain. 

Bitterness. 

I'm fine. My husband is over there. I point. 

I watch your face shift, see you relax, and I hate you. 
It shouldn't matter. I shouldn't need anyone. I bristle. 


Are you okay? 

My husband asks lightly, sitting next to me. So sweetly. 
Annoyance. 

He didn’t do it. He didn’t see it. He is nothing but gold. 
Except my husband isn’t. He is blinded by his body. 

I don’t want to tell you. I want to be unmarred. 


Are you okay? 

I tell my husband what happened as I saw it. 

Pain. 

I can’t meet his eyes. I don’t want to. 

A hug. A squeeze. Comforting words of innocence. 
But his words mitigate, “He was just being nice.” 


Are you okay? 

The words settle in as I suck in air, seeking clarity. 

Petulance. 

I have spent the day invisible. Walked through. Struck. Silenced. 
This world is not mine. My men were kind. 
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But why? A choice. But not an obligation. 


Are you okay? 

I can’t let his words go. His eyes, they haunt me. 

Guilt. 

I remember your stance. Small, not puffed. Shoulders pulling in. 
Your hands low, head tilted down. 

Your voice was mine. Small. Scared. 


Are you okay? 

I recall. Those words seem softer now. Worried. 

Regret. 

When he turned, you knew I'd be fine. Because he’s gold. 
Because you know. You are invisible too. 

Because no-one hurts them. We call it confidence. 


Are you okay? 

I want to return the question to the man I couldn’ see. 
Sorrow. 

Back in my safe world, I wonder how you are. If you are safe. 
If the women you love are safe. 

Will you ask, next time? I hope that you do. 


Are you okay? 

We walk in a world where few are okay, yet you asked. 
Hope. 

They are beyond reproach. Untouchable. The pinnacle. 
A class: broken and hollow. 


Next time, I will see you. For open, is all we have. 
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ROLL ON COLUMBIA, ROLL ON 


OR BREAKING FREE TO FIND ME 


Marco Davis 


O say one was traumatized as a 
child is a statement that each of us 
can make. We have all known about 


the struggle to find one’s place in this ever- 
changing world. And, finally, we are finding 
the courage to allow ourselves to speak of our 
pain and find the vulnerability we have all 
been conditioned to keep tucked away nice 
and neat; or if you are anything like me, in 
piles and boxes, crammed out of sight, but 
always on my mind. 

As I cycle through the tales of my life, 
the stories that define me, the ones that 
repulse me and the ones that continually 
leave me scratching my bald head, I find 
myself looking in the mirror at myself for 
the first time without total disgust. 

The cycle I am in now all dates back to 
my lovely days as a youth at Star of the Sea 
School. Roll on Columbia, roll on. Roll 
on Columbia, roll on. That song being 
sung in class as I sit and gaze out the win- 
dow, my wide bristled brush in my hand 
as I run it through my feathered hair—my 
best feature on the bucktoothed, over- 
weight seventh grader I was. I was watch- 
ing the tug boats pull rows of logs up the 
river to the mill. The river: always chang- 
ing and bringing wonder to my mind. I 
have always found peace gazing out at her 
beauty. Roll on Columbia, roll on. 

I keep brushing and flipping my feath- 
ered hair, gazing over at the most popular 


girl in school, in my world, and her freshly 
raspberry glossed lips—oh, how I wanted 
to know how they tasted. As that thought 
is dancing and twirling in my mind, the 
door opens and in walks the priest. 

He always has a stern look on his face, 
even when he smiles and it just makes a 
person nervous just to look at him. The 
purpose of his visit is to tell us about the 
horrors of homosexuality and how you 
will burn in hell for all eternity. Several of 
my classmates turn to look at me while I 
am still staring at her glossed perfect lips. 
Surely, he is not speaking to me. I mean, 
come on, I am obsessed with her lips, like 
I want to kiss them. That doesn’t sound 
gay. Then again, this does keep happening 
to me, every year some kid transfers out of 
school and the priest comes to tell me that 
I am going to hell in front of the whole 
class. Well, he doesn’t say my name, but he 
does look at me the whole time he tells his 
tale of how it is going to be for me in the 
world if I live my life. 

I honestly never listened. I mean, the 
words crept into me and I internalized 
them and lived in fear of ever letting 
myself go to hell. I am a perfect being of 
light; I can’t go to hell. Thank goodness 
my grandmother had the sense to make 
me pray it out of me every weekend while 
we watched her TV evangelists, making 
me pray that God would take my sickness 
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away from me. Then we would eat, and 
eat. It is what I did to cope with all the fear I 
had about myself. Like, I had a lot of hatred 
towards myself and it never mattered what 
anyone ever said to me, it was never any- 
where close to how mean I was to myself. 

We are all our worst enemy, right?! I 
dedicated so much of my life to cramming 
who I was away, but at the same time 
doing my best at being myself without 
having to come out or face my truth that I 
was a big ol’ homo. Good Lord, what am 
I going to do? I did the most logical thing 
to me and I tried to be straight. I had a 
few girlfriends, well, friends that were 
girls, and I tried my best to date and be a 
boyfriend, but I never got past the kissing 
... Then, at 21, still in the closet and so 
shattered within myself, and finding my- 
self in the best place in my world because 
I was in a musical!!! 42nd Street and I was 
tap dancing and singing and I ended up 
being given the juvenile lead part because 
the original guy dropped out; my chance 
to shine at center stage—yes!!! 

But I figured it would be really smart to 
get married, because that would solve all 
of my problems, because if I got married, I 
would be in it to win it, because that is what 
I do: I win when I can and never let them see 
me down. That would be the best thing for 
me, for all of us. Yes, I will get married. 

I wanted to be in love so bad, I am 
such a romantic, and I wanted to have 
my dreams come true. I just didn’ realize 
it was down a different path. I think the 
thing that sucks the most about coming 
out is that it really does change everything. 
And, that is great. However, it does totally 


suck. Especially with friendships. We don’t 
talk about the pain that we put others 
through. Everything is seen as a lie. How 
long have you been hiding this from me? 
Was any of it real? Yes. It was. 

In that phase of discovery, it is so difficult 
to get through any of it without damaging 
a few things. In my case, I shattered a lot of 
it and I destroyed my walls. I had to tear it 
all down, because I wore all of it as a chip 
on my shoulder and I was not allowing 
myself to find my life because I felt so guilty 
for being true to me. Seriously? I mean, is 
this a thing? Yes, Davis, it is a thing. You just 
have to be done with it and move on buddy. 
We all have to live our own lives and if we 
worry about how we live them, we will never 
get started. So, get moving! You broke it all 
down, doesn’t mean you have to rebuild, 
why not just live for a bit and find shelter 
where you can and trust in your journey? 

Journey I did. I have done so much in my 
life to find myself. 

Therapy. Therapy. Therapy. 

Dance. Dance. Dance. 

Forgive. Forgive. Forgive. 

Listen. 

Sometimes, I can’t listen. I hear the 
words, but I cannot take in what is being 
said to me. It is like I am back in seventh 
grade again and I am dreaming of the calm 
and mysterious ways of the river, long- 
ing for some raspberry lip gloss and some 
person better than me is telling me how 
terrible I am and that I am going to burn 
in hell for all eternity. I just smile and say 
thank you and ask them to pray for me. Ev- 
ery prayer helps, right?! Roll on Columbia, 
roll on. Roll on Columbia, roll ON. 9 
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TIME WARP 
Sophie Bayla 


Eventually, terrible memories turn into great ones. 
Someday, I wont feel so tired all the time. 

Maybe in a year, I won't doubt myself so much. 

Until then time rushes past me on either side. 

Head tucked into knees, curled up in the middle of the river. 
Cattails bend, 

Led one way, and then the other, 

By angry and impatient gusts of wind. 

I hold my breath, waiting for one to snap. 

It never does. 

If it did, the water would readily sweep both of us away. 


THouGcut It WouLtp BE WATER 
Joanne Rideout 


We thought our tsunami would be 
Made of water. 

Something we could see. 

That would be bad, 

But we would know when it was done. 
Maybe a few aftershocks. 


Instead, this wave waits unseen, 

With covert patience in the grocery store. 

Lingering on packages? 

Maybe the mail? That carton of milk? The trash. 

Sure, staying home is best. 

But even with all the comforts, toilet paper, Amazon, Netflix, 
I'm terrified from time to time, still sleep poorly. 

A virus, I’ve learned, is not a living thing. 


All the right stuff for a disaster doesn’t serve, and I’m confused. 
My ham radio silent. 

My go-bag by the door. 

I cannot wash my hands enough. 

Can't sense how long this siege will last. 

Officials just said months at best. 

I thought it would be different. 

I thought it would be water. 
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COMMITTED 
Martha Clarkson 


My mother cracked her head 
on the counter edge 

her brain a pool of vodka 
my father away on business 

I was old enough at sixteen 
to ask for no siren 

on the ambulance 

but the swirling lights 

still betrayed. 


Slouched in a chair, blood draining 
onto the housecoat’s collar 

she mustered obstinance 

usually reserved for boys and curfews 
and refused to go 


me kneeling, pleading 
the weight-lifting medics leaned in 


pressed white shirts 
glowing in our half-lit kitchen 
until finally she caved. 


The hospital I chose 

was known for its rehab ward 
we'd seen the ads in the newspaper 
my childish notion 


that I could demand they keep her. 


But they sewed her up 

and sent her home with me. 

I left for school before she woke 
like every morning. 

Inside our house that afternoon 
she sat statue-like at the kitchen table 
timid and polite, she asked 

what are the stitches from 
motioning gingerly to the spot 

at the back of her head 

as if I didn’t know what or where. 


They'd made me take her back 
and I had signed for her. 
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OpE To H1GH SCHOOLS IN A PANDEMIC 


Martha Clarkson 


The students crave the teachers 
but won't admit it 

The teachers crave the students 
even the most malevolent 

but won't admit it 

The principal wants to stop 
guessing about September 

‘The janitor sweeps his garage floor 
again 

There is no telling 

what we'll learn 
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MEET MEIN THE CAMPER 


J. Jones 


Meet me in the camper 

He had a game for us to play 
Meet me in the camper 
Lock the door up right away 
Meet me in the camper 

And take off all your clothes 
Meet me in the camper 

And so it’s how it goes 


After only seven years 

My childhood was done 
Though six years older he than I 
Best friends we had become 
We'd play together every day 
From morning till day’s end 
Always having time for me 

My brother, my best friend 


The bible raised us, he and I 

The bible kept us safe... ? 

The bible taught ws right from wrong... ? 
But left more questions hang 

Curiosity was his sin it seems 

A kiss. A touch. A hush. 

That all too soon became 

Semen on my tongue 


A secret we must keep he said 

You'll get in trouble too 

No one else can know, he said 

And so my shame it grew 

I'd pray and pray and pray each night 
And every morning too 
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PLEASE forgive me all I’ve done 
Forgive my brother too 


I kept his secret seven years 
Anxiety. Depression. Tears. 

Until the day my life, it changed 
Somehow, Id let it slip 

Chaos ensued, police involved 

My words took him away 

Guilt and pain and constant shame 
I tried to take my life 


The darkness had consumed me 
No sign of coming dawn 

Thad to fabricate a life 

From the wreckage on my own 
All the shattered fragments of 
My family, heart, and mind 
Would never quite complete me 
Pll never be truly whole 


My innocence was taken 

My trust forever stained 

I cannot see him anymore 

Just the monster hid within 

Healing is far from easy 

Though understanding has been gained 
The fault was not in me but him 

My brother, my best friend 
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Giass Won't SAVE You 
Kathryn Rose 


Here is a secret they won’ tell you. 
The world is made of glass. 

A step, a chip, a misplaced word 
And it will shatter. 


Glass is clear and beautiful 

Yet sharp and unforgiving. 

You cannot build a foundation there— 
The more you cling, 

The heavier and taller your house, 

The more shards will cut you in the end. 


So do you live your life 
Suspended in survival, 
An eye to the fault lines? 


Or do you take a hammer 
And smash the fragile sham 
They called reality? 


Tam still holding my hammer 

Brushing the grit and blood 

From my body, 

And I am still wondering 

When I will stop falling And finally hit the ground. 








BREAK OF Day 


Emily Rivera 


woke before the break of day, before 
[= sun, just as I had 365 days prior. 

It was a new day, a new month, a 
new year but an old tradition. Well, 
three years old, but it was a tradition 
nonetheless, a tradition with origins 
in new friends, new intentions, and a 
new perspective on life. After spending 
a decade feeling somewhat broken and 
aimless, the structure and predictability of 
such a tradition felt like a tick on a wall 
of another year down the right path and I 
needed that tick. 

I stretched my arms and yawned as | 
placed my feet on the cold wooden floor 
beside the bed, my toes curling reflex- 
ively from the temperature. As my eyes 
fluttered and I adjusted to the light from 
the bedside lamp I was unquestionably 
grateful for my decision to stay home 
the previous night, New Year’s Eve. I had 
made the decision with the excuse that 
the dog needed me but deep down I also 
knew that decision was for no one but 
myself. As much as I loved a good party 
or night out, I wanted to be refreshed and 
alert for the day ahead. 

I shuffled to the bathroom and plopped 
down on the toilet to relieve my full blad- 
der before returning to my room where 
I pulled on warm layers of clothing and 
passed the deodorant under my armpits, 
just in case. I grabbed my phone to check 


the time: 6:45am, I needed to hurry. I 
threw on my socks and then each shoe, 
left foot first because I am a creature of 
habit, and within minutes was headed 
downstairs where Juniper was waiting 

by the door. Juniper—thirty pounds of 
unabashed canine energy—had raced 
downstairs the minute I grabbed my 
shoes because she knew what was com- 
ing. I gathered my backpack where I had 
placed a small bottle of champagne and a 
goblet the night before. I also grabbed my 
earbuds, a leash, and my water bottle. 

We were off. 

The first year I made this trek from my 
friend’s house on the north side of the hill 
that is Astoria, I had never walked up that 
hill and as we weaved one street over and 
the next one up my heart pounded and I 
gasped for breath. I recall stopping along 
the climb several times trying to casu- 
ally and lightly banter while in my mind 
silently wishing a semi would plow me 
down so I did not have to finish the pain- 
ful ascent. Despite the struggle we made 
it and the triumph of the accomplishment 
carried me into a year of healthier habits. 

This year I would make the trip with 
Juniper from the south side of the hill 
from my place. As we marched up 7th 
Street I was picking up steam. I had been 
making strides in my fitness and this 
year’s ascent was effortless in comparison 
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to the first year and before I knew it we 
were turning onto Coxcomb and making 
our way up the winding road to the Asto- 
ria Column. We still had twenty minutes; 
we would make it. As we ascended the 
final incline, cars began to pass, familiar 
cars with familiar faces smiling from 
inside the windows. Although we had not 
communicated a formal plan since the 
first year we arrived, each year we arrived 
like clockwork to see the first sunrise of 
the New Year. 

Juniper and I made our way across the 
parking lot as tired friends spilled from 
their vehicles, placing blankets on the 
grass and curb and setting out cham- 
pagne, orange juice, and tumblers. I 
found a spot at the edge of the group and 
unloaded my offerings before preparing 
my mimosa. Then the moment arrived. 
‘The sun poked from behind Saddle 
Mountain in all of it’s cheerful splendor. 
I sat snapping pictures and angled to get 
the perfect selfie before pausing for a long 
moment to take in the significance of this 
moment. To me this tradition signified 
embracing a new way of living, healthier 
habits, friendship, community, and hope. 
After several minutes of small talk and 
sharing my goal for 2019 I stood to re- 
turn home, the traditions were not over. 

I walked the return stretch, making a 
packing list in my mind; there would be 
fifteen minutes maximum before my ride 
was waiting. I walked through the door 
and started heating the tea kettle. I threw 
on my swimming suit with warmer layers 
over top. I stuffed a change of clothes, 
underwear, socks, towels, and blankets 
into an Ikea bag and scurried to the 


kitchen. I filled another bag with trail mix 
and other snacks while steeping tea and 
refilling my water bottle. I finished the 
moment my ride arrived. 

I climbed into the passenger seat beside 
Alan and in minutes Carissa was climb- 
ing into the backseat. We were off. This 
year Alan would be joining Carissa and I 
on the polar plunge instead of bystand- 
ing and we were all excited. Though the 
drive from Astoria to Nehalem was long, 
it seemed to be over too soon. 

Since the first year we made the com- 
mute together we had decided that each 
year we would take turns talking about our 
“Rose and Thorn” from the previous years 
and process everything that had happened. 
Somehow the confines of the vehicle 
transformed to safe space and I found 
myself spilling fears, anxieties, triumphs, 
and other things that had previously only 
existed inside my mind. It was a safe space 
free of judgment and full of support. A 
place to set the record clean and set an 
intention moving forward. It was magical. 

Upon arrival in Nehalem we piled out 
of the car and decided what to pack down 
to the sand and what to leave behind. We 
walked the little path through the rough 
grass and there we were, on the beach, the 
cold wind blowing. The organized plunge 
would not start for nearly an hour so we 
decided to do our impromptu plunge 
immediately. We stripped off extra clothes 
and raced to the water's edge not stopping 
to wade or dip in a toe, this movement 
had to be sudden and abrupt. The water 
was so frigid that my legs were numb 
before they had been submerged for a 
minute. My mind couldn’ help but note 
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the stark comparison to the warm and clear 
Carribean sea I had been lazily floating in 
just a week prior on a trip to Puerto Rico. 
We found ourselves waist-deep in the 
cold water when we saw a bigger wave 
approaching: this was the one. Carissa 
and I eyed each other, ready. As it hit, 
we submerged our heads, popped back 
out, and ran to shore where Alan was 
waiting, drying himself with a towel. My 
adrenaline was pumping, I felt powerful, 
I felt invincible, I could do anything, 
and just like we do every year, Carissa 
and I locked eyes and in unison said, 
“One more time.” Nothing compares to 
the sense of accomplishment and power 
felt after facing ice cold water on a cold 
winter day and, like the gnawing tickle 
of cravings, we needed one more hit. 
‘The return trip to Astoria was over just 
as fast as the first leg and in what felt like 


a blink of an eye, we are seated in a Mexi- 
can restaurant ordering warm food and 
margaritas. While we had experienced 

an amazing and reenergizing couple of 
hours together, we are not yet ready to go 
back to reality, a reality of daily routine, 
ups and downs, highs and lows. But as 
we finish off bowls of salsa and chips and 
the last of the salt had dissolved from the 
rims of our glasses, the three of us exited 
the restaurant and entered the world and 
the new year with a steadfast resolve. This 
magical morning had healed wounds, had 
given us space, had opened our minds, 
had celebrated our victories, and most of 
all had patched our ‘broken’ a bit more. 
Only twelve months, 365 days, 52 weeks, 
until I would rise for the first daybreak 
and plunge the past into ice cold frothy 
waves ticking off another year down the 


right path. gy 
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THe News 
Reba Owen 


Morning light has turned the mud flats to silver. 

White pelicans are splashing there 

as if tumbled pieces from the cumulus thunderheads. 

The salmon who passed there in the moonlight 

are upstream now, making redds in the gravel 

under the shelter of willow branches. 

Who could be fearful in such a scene? 

Even the thunderheads are silent. 

The lightning will sleep until the next cold front 

collides with the southern wind. 

Still there is a feeling of anxiety, ominous and even with eyes closed 
sinuous pictures appear: wounded children, burned vehicles, and worse. 
Lies, deceit, Facebook prophets saying, “the apocalypse is near and there 
is nothing we can do about it.” 

Ah, but there is... 


tomorrow I will take my computer and TV to Goodwill. 








Last STAND 


Ann Ornie 


I was eleven the first time I saw racism. 


Sixth grade text books thrown across the floor. 
A desk overturned. 

The teacher claimed the boy 
had stolen a small pink eraser from him. 


But he hadn't. 


Probably one of the boys who could afford ten erasers had 
or one of the girls with a crush. 
Maybe no one. 


But the teacher had shown us his real self 
and filled the room with the smell of his sour body. 


I saw him then, and knew he could not be trusted. 


But I was just as guilty because I had said nothing, 
as the boy cried silently, still in the seat 
where his desk had been. 


A boy breaking 
making himself as small as he could; 
holding onto the bottom of his chair like a life raft. 


ALREADY BROKEN 
Cate Gable 


Does the wave in the vast ocean 
think of the shore? 
Does the bowl in that moment 


falling think of the floor? 
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A PANDEMIC LIFE 
Steven Mayer 


I persist in what matters: 
awaken when rested 
soak, bathe whenever 
eat less when hungry 
work when needed 

nap when tired 

stay at home joyfully 
meditate, contemplate 
listen to good music. 


I ignore what doesn’t matter: 
a clock when awake 

a calendar or schedule 

the weather forecast 

my iPhone, TV or car 
shopping for stuff 

amidst too many people 
possible exposure to virus 
burdens for no good reason. 


You may have concluded: 

I am an old man for sure 
moves and thinks slowly 

feels the pain of history 

You are indeed perceptive 
pandemic life is simple 
philosophic to the core 
cherishing one’s existence 

in the midst of viral onslaught. 








You understand maybe: 
boredom is not a curse 
bright-spiritedness 
serene beach walks 
tranquil time alone 
fresh thoughts 

old friends and new 
writing when inspired 
wisdom pondered. 


‘The pandemic teaches well: 

take health and safety seriously 

nourish emotional wellbeing 

live today, not yesterday or tomorrow 
refuse to be irrational, paranoid, radical 
engage politically to make a difference 
elevate our best interests, others 

when they don’ give a damn 

love as long as you can. 
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SOCIAL DISTANCING OF AN EXTROVERT 


Florence Sage L, like a river, 


Have been diverted by the ruthless era. 
From “Northern Elegies — the Fifth,” 


; ; Anna Akhmatova, Leningrad, 1944 
I am a sweater with raveling sleeves 


harboring moths in my folds. 

I am a rotting rose hosting a worm, 

milk left out of the fridge, 

a broken window, dropped plate, 

dirty laundry in a weathered wicker basket, 
a bad dream, 

a lone wolf kicked out of the pack, 

a junk bond, picked lock, I am debris. 


Voice rusty, hair going rogue, perpetually in sweats, 

a shower too much bother and it doesn’t matter. 

Eyes dry and staring, 

I dine on pandemic news and expert proscriptions, 

the nightly newscasters my in-house family 

as they count up cases and deaths and desperate locations 
without knowing my name. 


Away from home I am wary. Eyes slide away from mine. 
To speak in the grocery store and eject respiratory droplets, 
or merely nod behind my flowered cotton mask? Rush past 
maskless strangers holding my breath to avoid exhale. 


Mind the germs, touch little, dissuade children in the park 
from petting the long velvet ears of my basset hound. 

Stay home, wipe surfaces, spray errant fingers, remove shoes. 
Do I do enough at home? It’s a mighty virus and I’m old. 
Scrub my hands ten times a day to the birthday song. 

My hands that miss the world, that long for 

impulsive exploration, to touch my face and yours. 


I half remember who I was before 

when with such cheer we toasted New Year 2020 in, 

and I know what I’ve become, see above, 

but I don’t know the woman 

the aftermath will introduce to me, expecting 

to use my name, inhabit my body, wear my waiting clothes. 
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GOING VI RAL: A PLacuE In THREE ACTS 
Robert Michael Pyle 


I. GoinG VIRAL 


takes on a whole new meaning these days, 

having to do with actual germs—as opposed 

to the usual sense of pup and kitty pictures zooming 
around the world at light speed on particles that infect 
many a mind with way too little to do, while leaving 
the body itself, and the soul, almost untouched. 


II. BLow1nc Kisses 


When Garcia Marquez wrote Love in the Time of Cholera 

little did he imagine the sequel that would write itself today 

in Facetime, dating apps, waves through the windows of ICUs, 
blowing kisses from at least six feet: Love in the Time of Corona. 
If, as biologists say, the problem with pandemic is population, 
then this could help! Keeping our distance from everyone else — 
what better form of birth control? But wait . . . the ones 

locked down together will be coupling like bunnies! 

It’s a dumb germ that doesn’t look to its future. 


III. NrinETEEN Corvips 


As shadows grow toward the end of this tender April day 
one scrub jay scrawls from the valley below. Its deep blue 
cousin, the Steller’s, trades lowlands for the hills about now, 
but three still make a night-blue racket at the feeder. 

Crows stream downriver each dawn, dawdle back up 

in the evening. A baker's dozen caw and rattle here now. 
While overhead, the happiest of lovers, pair of ravens, 
gliding, clucking, smug. So that’s the score at my place 
today: hummingbirds 2, corvids 19. It won't make CNN. 
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77 STITCHES 
Kim Rose Adams 


Who am I to think I could mend a man? 

Seventy-seven stitches on a gaping wound I sewed 

Love balmed over it, temporary pain relief 

Soft bandage of skin and passionate eyes to seal the grief 


But this was a bloodletting game, not a singular fight 

His wound is ancient, and so is my need. I should be mending me 

My skills as spiritual nurse, so bad, could have put us both in a hearse 

Do we “tide till we die,” do we “live and let die’ —each one has to hit their own rock bottom 


Lust or love? One is a fleeting hunger, the other we define daily 

Only eyes are fed briefly, the brain melts, once again the body satisfied 
Truth really is—one cannot live with untried dreams inside 

We can feed in broken reels, one story at a time, until we step up 


‘The game of survival is not hard, it is all we know and do 
There is something more than hunger here but 

We can never own another's pain 

The added tonnage would sink even the bravest vessel afloat 


As King Tide swells and the moon's shape fills, a winter solstice moves the elements in swirls 
This shapes the human soul above tectonic action, a firmness we presume until shaken 
In our solid state of solitude we forget that we animals were created in pairs 

While the earth continues crying in species lost as we melt our inner cores, a selfish cost 


Maybe we just don’t know when to give up 

In full immersion suit, I wade to him in salted snow-angel kicks 

Toxic tangled kelp has got him, bad memories have got that captain tangled 70 feet down 
Well, here I am. And there I go again. It’s crazy behavior to say the least 


Reality is fluid, accept this, except his reality he will not change 


Maybe it is my own emotional hunger I am trying to feed 
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Life has no spiritual demands, but we may demand it of ourselves 
Nature is the kindest therapist, we don’t have to say a word 

Swimming holes and fishing poles, muddy roots and dirty boots 

All is released when I go there, healing me from the confusion of society 


I am a hungry animal, I know this well, hungry for an authentic life 


I’m disgusted with a culture that feeds its children 

Fairytale Disneyland Romance in cheap crack novellas thirty minutes long 

We live in a survival tale that builds to a common end. The Black Plague taught us this 
If we are lucky, Romance is the footnotes we pencil into the margins of our own adventures 


Brest DATE EVER 
Jan Bono 


uGusT 8, 1988—A gorgeous 
early summer morning and 
I arose to a stillness that 


encouraged me to sit in silence and 
allow my inner poet to speak without 
distraction. I fixed a cup of tea, settled 
myself at the dining room table, and 
stared out the window. 

My heart was filled to overflowing 
as | watched three deer—a mama and 
twins—eat buttercups on the front 
lawn. How idyllic, how serene. Eight 
eight of eighty-eight. 

I picked up my pen and wrote in 
my Steno pad for some time, arrang- 
ing and rearranging words, enjoying 
the discovery of different combina- 
tions and layouts on the page. I was 


pleasantly satisfied with my endeavor 
when my then-husband came clomp- 
ing down the hallway. “Good morning,” 
I said softly, not wanting to break the 
magic of the beautiful new day. 
“Come back to bed!” In the quiet, 
his voice reverberated like a bellowing 
buffalo. “You know I don’t sleep good 
when youre not there.” 
I forced myself to overlook the poor 
grammar. “I’ve been wide awake for 
a couple hours.” I smiled. “And I’ve 
been writing.” I pushed the paper 
across the table for him to see. “It’s a 
poem. And I think it’s kind of good.” 
He slapped his hand flat against 
my words, and drew it into a fist, 
crumpling my poem into a wadded 
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paper ball. “Until it’s published and 
in a book, it’s just junk.” He turned 
and threw the paper into the fireplace 
wood box. “Now come back to bed.” 

I held my ground; my next words 
shocked us both. “I want a divorce.” 

“You want a divorce?” He bellowed 
again, this time in disbelief. 

“A divorce? A divorce?’ He snorted. 
“Over a fucking poem?” 

“No.” I shook my head. “Not over 
the poem. But I’ll always remember 
this moment as the sprinkles on the 
frosting of the cupcake of my discon- 
tent.” I sat up a little straighter; my 
spine becoming stronger with use. 

He glared at me, and repeated his 
mandate, spitting the words into the 
air between us. “Come. Back. To. Bed.” 

“No.” I shook my head again. “P’m 
serious. I want a divorce. This mar- 
riage isn't a healthy place for me. It 


was a mistake from the beginning.” 

“This marriage is just fine,” he 
countered. “We're fine. And if it ain’t 
broke—” 

I abruptly held my hand up in front of 
his face as if to physically stop his words. 
“Were NOT fine, it IS broken, and I 
want OUT!” 

He took a step back from the sheer 
force of my outburst. Then he shrugged 
and turned to go back to bed, throwing, 
“Suit yourself,” over his shoulder as he 
left the room. 

I’m sure he never thought I'd go 
through with it, never thought I'd have 
the nerve. But the very next day I saw an 
attorney and filed the legal papers. And 
five months later, authored under my 
birth name, that poem was published in 
the Sunday supplement of The Oregonian. 

Eight eight of eighty-eight. One of the 
best dates of my life. x 








THe Story oF No 
Elizabeth Winters 


hat’s it like to rip off a Band- 
Aid? It’s shitty. It’s an acute 
sharp sting that normally 


subsides after fifteen seconds, with residu- 
al discomfort. It was something like that. 

I had been numb for most of my 
adolescence. Something shifted, the 
Band-Aid ripped off, and I had feelings 
again. I was raw. Exposed to the hurt I 
had inadvertently shut down for so long. 
Constantly teetering between despair and 
fury. It sucked, and I constantly tried to 
avoid facing the shame and pain, but on 
some level I loved it. Finally, I felt alive. 
“T can see the pain in your eyes.” Yeah, 
okay Bryan. My apparently oh-so-woeful 
eyes rolled. Funny, we're not even at the 
harrowing part of this story yet. I didn't 
know it then, and Bryan will never know 
that now. 

I had made a new friend. A landlocked 
fisherman who was repairing his boat in 
the shipyard a few miles from my house. 
We had met in a hotel parking lot when 
he politely informed us raging partygo- 
ers that we were being a bit too loud. 

I informed him that he wouldn't want 

to hang around; he was obviously past 
his 21st, and most of us hadn't quite hit 
that milestone yet. I had to get myself 
home, and it shames me to admit I wasn’t 
anywhere close to sober. He had me give 
him my number so he could check that 


I got home safe. No one from the party 
checked on me that night. 

I did get home safely. I never drove 
drunk again. And we became friends. 

His life was much more harrowing 
than mine. A troubled family life. His 
twin daughters miscarried a month and a 
half before he would have met their eyes 
for the first time. He was a recovering 
heroin addict, two years clean. He was 
probably projecting. 

My eyes slanted into a resentful glare. 
We all had pain, sure, but what the fuck 
did I—Miss easy-breezy-middle-class- 
popular-smart girl—know about real 
pain? That excruciating, devastating, 
soul-shattering pain? I decided I didn’. 
He was obviously projecting. I want to 
tell you about his sandy brown hair, his 
gentle demeanor, his endearing bond 
with his boat captain John. I want to tell 
you about how John pulled Bryan out 
of his opiate addiction, and how John 
beamed with pride when he showed me 
pictures of his ex-girlfriend’s four-year- 
old boy that wasn’t his. I want this story 
to be about them, about our conversa- 
tions in the shipyard. I want to tell you 
about the compassion he showed me 
when I acted like a snarling dog trapped 
in a corner. I want to tell you about the 
time I was driving and Bryan told me 
he'd never gone down String Town Road 
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and I screeched and made such a quick 
and ill-advised right turn we almost spun 
out in the gravel. I want this story to be 
about how we barely knew each other but 
he got me a one-pound Hershey’s kiss for 
Valentine’s Day and took me out to the 
restaurant I used to work at even though 
I made it devastatingly clear he wasn’t 
about to embark on a sexual escapade or 
the romance of a lifetime. 

The tales of our friendship are stories 
I’m happy to tell, the story I’m here to 
tell isn’t. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
No. No. 

March 30th. I had a day off, an old 
friend, and so we hung out. I won’ tell 
you his name, you can call him whatever 
you want to. He can be Harry or Larry 
or Anthony or Robert or whomever, you 
decide. He had distinctive features—you 
can choose those too. I had a history with 
this friend, unlike Bryan who I found in 
a random parking lot not too long before 
and just went, “Yeah, sure, you'll do.” 

This friend and I shared a great deal 
of affection, inching on BFF territory at 
times. We'd harbored feelings for each 
other over the years, admittedly him 
more than I. It had never culminated 
in anything; both of us in long-term 
relationships. Then, over the previ- 
ous summer, I had broken up with my 
boyfriend of almost three years and was 
clearly itching to begin a string of casual 
sexual conquests. He was in an unhappy 
long-distance relationship and eventually 
decided to check out of our friendship 
because my availability was too tantaliz- 


ing. But he was a free man now, and he 
wanted to hear the tales of my sexual ex- 
ploits and put another one under my belt. 

Did I make him blush and harden 
with hot and sultry details of one-night 
stands? No, not quite. Remember how I 
was moaning about how raw and vulner- 
able and angry I was? 

When he inquired about my experi- 
ences, I told him, “Casual sex is not as 
glorious and freeing as I expected. I don’t 
know. Maybe I should take a sex hiatus. 
I’m seeing someone right now, but he’s 
pissed me off.” Pissing me off didn’t 
take much back then. “Honestly, the 
past three times I’ve had sex I ended up 
sobbing after, dude. I just feel so sad. I 
think it’s a sign I shouldn't be doing it.” I 
continued my long emotional manifesto, 
but Pll spare you the details. Point being, 
sex just made me sadder. Sadness turned 
out not to be an effective aphrodisiac. 

“Maybe youre just sleeping with the 
wrong person.” There was a hint of sug- 
gestion in his voice. I bristled. The man I 
was sleeping with was a nice guy, and the 
sex was fantastic and exciting. No. No. 
No. My fling wasn’t the problem. I was. 

We kept talking as we walked through 
the forests near my house. “I don’t know 
why a dude would sexually assault some- 
one. It’s stupid. You shouldn't have to 
convince someone to sleep with you.” 

It’s a great feeling for a woman when 
her male friends take a hard pass on rap- 
ing women, someone should give that 
guy a gold star. I had always felt safe with 
my friend. 

The last time I had seen him I had 
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gotten shit-faced, blacked out a little 
even. He tucked me in on the couch and 
wrapped me in a blanket. He even got me 
home safe the next day. Great guy, right? 

March 29th. Let’s backtrack for a sec- 
ond. So Bryan’s boat wasn’t fucked up in- 
definitely. 1 mean the whole point of him 
staying in town was to fix it, and he did. 
The night before I caught my friend up to 
speed about my troubling after-sex sob- 
bing was Bryan’s last night in town. So, of 
course, he bought a bottle of whiskey to 
drink in his boat to facilitate a farewell. 

I knew that I would see him again. At 
some point he might visit but he had of- 
fered to fly me to Alaska or California on 
his own dime, and I was looking forward 
to our travels. 

Sometimes it was hard to be around 
him. Not because he was an asshole, but 
because he was wonderful. I was upset 
by the way he always asked if I was okay 
because it was so clear that I wasn’t. The 
way he looked at me like he'd swim across 
each and every sea if it would put an end 
to my despair. The gentle way he offered 
his presence when I offered him snarky 
remarks and withering retorts. The way 
he just seemed to enjoy my presence, but 
most of all enjoyed that I could carry a 
great conversation about anything under 
the sun. Bryan thought I was exception- 
ally intelligent, that I was something 
special. He was nothing but kind, and it 
threatened to disarm my coveted new- 
found anger, to expose the sadness under- 
neath that my eyes refused to keep secret. 

He had feelings for me, obviously. 
Maybe he loved me. I'll never know. But 


he didn’t force it on me. The last night 
he asked if he could hold me. Not fuck 
me, not kiss me, just hold me. I refused. 
He was about to go out to sea, and he 
deserved to be touched and held by a 
woman before months of isolation and 
hard work. We all need a human touch. 
But I said no. He didn’t understand 

why I objected. He didn’t know why I 
was so prickly and afraid of intimacy. I 
didn’t really know why either. But I knew 
that just because he was kind to me and 
about to go off to sea didn’t mean he 
had earned a right to my body. Asserting 
myself and not conceding because I felt 
like I owed men something was a new 
skill I was beginning to work on. I felt 
proud of myself that I could stand my 
ground. I could say no and mean it, so 

I said no. We continued with our night 
and he paid for a taxi and said goodnight, 
not goodbye. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
No. No. No. 

March 31st. Last night when I hung 
out with my other friend was my last day 
off so I was supposed to go to work, but 
there was excruciating pain in my abdo- 
men. I could barely walk. I called out of 
work, and the pain refused to subside, 
growing each minute. My mother wasn't 
feeling too great either. It wasn’t un- 
usual for her to feel bad what with being 
chronically ill and all, but her back pain 
felt especially excruciating so we took a 
mother-daughter trip to the E.R. 

Alone in the hospital room, the pain 
got more intense and migrated. I was 
convinced it must be my appendix and 
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it was about to burst. The nurse ran a 
test or two but was preoccupied with my 
mother and a homeless woman who'd 
passed out from dehydration. I was con- 
vinced that I was going to die. It sounds 
prosperous, I know. What little pride I 
had kept me from voicing my concerns 
to the staff. Instead, I accepted that the 
last moments of my short and unfulfill- 
ing life would have no witness because 
the medical staff was simply too busy to 
notice my critical condition. 

Except it didn’t. Whatever tests they 
ran were inconclusive. They gave me 
fluids through an IV, and eventually, the 
pain wasn’t so excruciating. I learned lat- 
er that this was a panic attack, but like, I 
didn’t have shit to panic about, right? My 
mom lived too but learned that all the 
disks in her back were in piss-poor shape. 

So we went home, and I preoccupied 
myself by worrying about my mom’s 
health. It'd always been bad, but I had to 
admit it was definitely getting worse, and 
I was scared. But there was something 
else that wasn't sitting right. 

No. What a funny word. A word I had 
said a lot in the past few days. Something 
really didnt feel right. 

I called my coworker Katrina and 
asked if I could come over and ask her 
about something. She was almost six 
feet tall and had a nurturing aura and 
beautiful long wavy cinnamon-colored 
hair. We hadn't hung out outside of work 
before, but we were developing a bond as 
two of the youngest employees, although 
she was ten years older than me. I loved 
my work family of older women who I 


affectionately thought of as my “gaggle 
of aunties,” but Katrina didn’t hide that 
she had gone through some serious shit. 
I was sure that she would tell me I was 
being overdramatic and assuage my wor- 
ries by telling me more stories about the 
truly evil men out there so I could be 
sure that my dear friend was one of the 
good guys. 

Except she didn’t. 

March 30th, “Why didn’t you ask me 
to suck you off?” I asked, pulling my 
shirt back over my head. 

“T didn't think youd go for it.” 

The friend, oh-whatever-his-name-is, 
shrugged. I didn’t think much of it; I 
didn’t think that much about what just 
happened at all. I didn’t think anything 
would happen at all that night. One of 
multiple reasons being that I had felt 
embarrassed about the cluster of thin 
and long scabs on my upper thigh. I was 
an adult. My shame-inducing habit of 
cutting myself should have been a dusty 
relic of teen angst by now. 

We sat next to each other in the 
backseat of his car. I was still stoned and 
disoriented. He drove me home, and I 
kissed him goodbye and told him I'd see 
him later. The kiss felt somber for some 
reason. When we were still lingering in 
the backseat I had commented, “You 
know, I’ve been with pushy men before. 
Pll tell them no once or twice and they'll 
give it another shot. But you, you were 
persistent! I said no, like what, eleven 
times? But you just kept on.” I hada 
passing curiosity about his motives, the 
kind of shallow curiosity you feel when 
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your friend tells you they saw a new 
movie you haven't heard of, but you don’t 
particularly care either way. 

“T guess . . . I was just trying to convince 
you.” Oh, how easily we both forget. 

March 31st. “From now on we're going 
to call what happened to you an assault 
because that’s what it was. You were as- 
saulted,” Katrina said, while I fidgeted 
uncomfortably on her bed. But wait, 
he didn’t hit me or tie me up. I didn’t 
scream, I didn’t cry. “That’s all true, but 
that doesn’t mean he didn’t assault you. 
You said no, and he didn’t stop.” 

I told her I liked what he did after I 
uttered my eleventh and final No before 
the mounting fear dissociated into sweet 
oblivion. And that’s what I hated the most. 

“Sweetie, your body can’t tell the differ- 
ence between touch you want and touch 
you don’. If your body is stimulated, it'll 
act accordingly. It’s not an uncommon re- 
action. It’s not your fault. It doesn’t make 
what he did okay.” 

Here was this woman who had been 
sexually abused by her stepfather and left 
on the street with her arm sliced open by 
a box cutter telling me I was assaulted? 
My mind went through the same fruitless 
rituals and justifications that most trau- 
matized women go through to convince 
themselves they didn’t just get violated. I 
had caused it. It wasn’t that bad. He was 
gentle. It could have been so much worse. 
I didn’t scream. He would have stopped 
if I did. I didn’t scream. No, I never 
screamed. But then, you shouldn't have 
to scream to get someone to stop. They 
should stop when you say no. And I said no. 


And did he stop? 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
No. No. No. 

God, the fucking timing! Of all the 
times I could have been assaulted. Already 
a hot mess—compare this time to a few 
months ago when I dropped out of college 
and was dripping in paralyzing fear and 
grief over my relationship ending—I was 
doing pretty alright until... 

I had just gotten a job I was doing 
well at and had decided to be proactive 
and schedule appointments with a new 
psychiatrist and therapist before shit really 
hit the fan. I was excited to breeze into 
their offices with confidence and wow 
them with how articulate and insightful I 
was, still troubled, but at a healthy enough 
place that I could come across put-togeth- 
er. It seems silly, but as someone on the 
path to becoming a therapist, I wanted 
them to admire how cool and collected I 
was. And then Mr. Molesty Mcgee had to 
go and fuck it all up just a few days before 
my first therapy appointment! 

I wondered why he so gently tucked me 
in with a blanket and let me be the night 
I blacked out. I guess the stars weren't 
aligned and the wind wasn't quite right, 
and he just wasn’t in a rapey mood. I had 
to meet these foreign and unfamiliar men- 
tal health professionals all sorts of fucked 
up, no rapport or relationship building, 
nothing. Just me, traumatized, crying in 
front of strangers, begging them to heal me. 

Oof. Depressing right? Do you want to hear 
about the glorious adventures me and Bryan 
had in Alaska, how we had to run for our lives 
from grizzly bears? How he enveloped me in 
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a big bear hug the moment I stepped off the 
plane? That we fell in love? That now he 
looks into my once-sad eyes only to see 
them shine with joy? I'd love to tell you 
that story, but that’s not the story I have. 
Bryan and I never went to Alaska or Cali- 
fornia, and we never will. 

I thought I would never see anything 
worse on my Facebook feed than when 
a Facebook friend accidentally posted a 
dick pic to their feed. I have never seen a 
more revolting or appalling penis in my 
entire life. It won the gold medal for the 
shittiest Facebook post until a new win- 
ner blew that grotesque cock straight out 
of the water. 

Bryan’s brother posted that a powerful 
wave hit the boat Bryan was crabbing on 
and he was catapulted overboard. He had 
been missing for forty minutes, and the 
Coast Guard was frantically scrambling 
to find him. You don’t even have to ask, 
and I don’t have to answer, because we 
both know what word this story is about. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


No. No. 

They never found his body. You can 
only be lost at sea for so long until you 
sink to the bottom of the ocean floor, or 
ruin someone’s day by washing up ona 
beach. He died, cold, terrified, and alone. 
His bloated body nibbled away piece by 
piece by the various sea creatures who 
werent ensnared in the crab pots he set. 
Or so it can be assumed. No proof, no 
body to bury, just grief to always carry. 

I like to hold onto hope that a small 
band of drug runners hoisted his still- 
breathing and sputtering body onto their 


deck and that they had to speed away to 
avoid the Coast Guard confiscating their 
one hundred pounds of cocaine. Maybe 
they took him down the coast to Argenti- 
na, and he’s relaxing on the beach with his 
toes in the sand, whiskey in hand, working 
up the nerve to come back from the dead. 

I didnt talk to Bryan much after he left. I 
suck at texting for one, but my avoidance was 
more insidious than a refusal to click send. 

I didn’t see him during the brief and 
precious few days he visited. I didn’t want 
to see the look on his face when he saw 
me and stared into my even-sadder-than- 
before eyes. I didn’t want to burden him 
with the pain he would have so badly 
wanted to take on. I knew he would see I 
was breaking into pieces, and I knew once 
he saw, I would have to see it too. I post- 
poned our travels. Let him drift away. I 
would tell him one day when I was ready. 
When I wasn't so broken. But I never did. 
How strange to be so adverse, so afraid 
when people offer the kindness and love 
you so desperately crave. 

I was angry at the friend, for all that he 
had robbed from me. I’m still angry some- 
times, but it doesn’t fuck me up so hard 
anymore. I want it to be his fault that I 
looked at someone who only wanted to 
offer me kindness and ran the other way. 
I’m angry that he-who-I-refuse-to-name 
doesn’t have to carry the weight of what 
he did to me, but I will live with it every 
day for the rest of my life, while Bryan 
doesn’t get to live at all. * 
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THE KINGDOM OF I[OUCHING 
Vivienne Popperl 


You're in this dream 
You're locked out of the Kingdom of Touching 


You stare enviously at strangers who shake hands 
Hug, caress shoulders, pat backs 


No more cheek to cheek, lips to lips for you 
No more shoulder squeeze or clasped hands 
No more hand to chin, smoothing of brow 


Time slows in the Kingdom of Touching 
There, hands slide slowly one across another 
A face turns, grazes a stranger's smooth neck 


No more smell of hair, scent of soap for you 
No more tickle of curl, peppermint breath 


Your shoulders shrug at the memory 
Your brother's hand, reassuring, a tender pressure 


Your fingers flex, open, close 
The ghost of another’s fingers move between your own 


Your arms come up empty again and again 
You throw them around air 
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BROKE IS A SKILL SET 
Eve Marx 


was growing up, although later, much 

later, when I met actual homeless 
people and learned of kids who spent 
their high school years couch surfing, I 
felt bad ever saying I was deprived. I felt 
deprived, not just of regular meals because 
my mother only ate when she went on 
dates and then saved half her dinner for me, 
brought home in a doggy bag. The depriva- 
tion that for me meant broke was of the loss 
of what I thought of as normal life. For ten 
years my life was not normal. It stopped be- 
ing normal when my father suddenly died, 
but if I’m being honest, it was never really 
normal. It was just a better fake. 

While heading home late one April night 
on a dark rural road, my father pulled over and 
had a fatal heart attack. My mother turned 
overnight into a basket case. Most of her shock 
stemmed from the sudden knowledge of the 
true state of her financial affairs. While my 
father was alive, shed lived a comfortable, some 
might say extravagant life and was now learning 
it was all smoke and mirrors. 

When my father was alive we lived in a 
hotel apartment. The hotel was owned by 
one of my father’s clients. My father was 
a lawyer who represented the local mafia. 
When my father was alive, my mother 
didn't bother getting dressed most days. She 
walked around the apartment in a peignoir, 
which was a fancy nightgown, and ordered 


[vse we didn’t have much when I 


a few items like orange juice and half ‘n half 
and Melba toast from a little grocery store 
in the neighborhood. ‘The grocer himself 
called in the morning to see what she 
needed and a boy came around with a box 
a few hours later to make the delivery. My 
parents went out to nightclubs most nights. 
They went to clubs where Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis were headlining. The only 
clothes my mother owned were evening 
gowns and cocktail dresses; she only left the 
apartment during the day was to visit the 
hotel beauty shop hairdresser. 

A few days after my father died, a man 
came to our apartment. He had a tiny 
suitcase I later learned was called an attaché 
in his hand. He didn’t stay long. He came 
inside and laid the case on a table and 
clapped my mother on the shoulder. 

“Good luck, Gerry,” he said. 

She opened the attaché case the moment 
he left. It was filled with money. 

She took it all out and counted it. 

“This wont last,” she said. 

She set out right away to find a new 
man to pay our way. Or her way, since 
she decided it would be better to pretend 
I didn’t exist, a condition that strangely 
enough worked well for both of us. We 
moved out of the hotel to a building 
across the street into a furnished studio 
apartment with a Pullman kitchen. There 
was an alcove, where she made my bed. 
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She slept on a pull-out sofa. The apart- 
ment was right next to the elevator and 
all night long I heard the door opening 
and closing and the sound of the eleva- 
tor going up and down. I made friends 
with the young woman who operated the 
elevator at night. Her husband worked in 
a candy factory that made candy lipstick. 

Sometimes the only food I ate all day 
was candy lipstick. 

We had no washer or dryer so I wore the 
same clothes every day. My mother took her 
own things to a dry cleaner. I washed her 
bras and my own socks and underwear in the 
bathroom sink and hung them on the towel 
rack to dry. Sometimes I wore the same socks 
and underwear for a week at a time. Then one 
day I stopped wearing socks and underwear. 

Nobody noticed. 

I never invited anyone over to the apartment. 

I always went to my friends’ homes. 

I became very good at getting myself 
invited to dinner. 

I became a mooch. 

By the time I was in middle school, 
getting by well while being broke became 
my sport, my hobby. I affected having a 
tiny appetite the better to emulate skinny 
models. I collected pennies and paid for 
things with penny rolls. I knew how to 
make small pleasures last: I could nurse a 
cherry coke for an hour at the mall hang- 
ing out with friends. I figured out how to 
behave in a manner that encouraged boys 
to pay for my drinks. They bought if you 
smiled. What was so hard about smiling? 

In eighth grade I became friends with a 
girl named Nancy who was new to town. 
Nancy had a lot of siblings, including 
twin brothers, and they were all crowded 
into a small house with one bathroom. 


Nancy wasnt poor or anywhere close to 
broke as her father had a good job. Nancy 
was a snappy dresser and she adored new 
clothes. Her mother gave her a cloth- 

ing allowance but it didn't go far, so she 
schooled herself in the art of shoplifting. 
She was alarmingly successful. I kept her 
secret—how she got her new things—and 
let her in on my own secret, that my 
mother was out on dates every night and 
sometimes we couldn't make rent. Nancy 
teased me that I was too chicken to steal 
and occasionally stole something for me, a 
gift because I was broke. 

By the time I left home I was accomplished 
at “doing broke.” Being broke got me 
scholarships and work study jobs which got 
me through college and grad school. Being 
broke but having high taste thanks to all 
my mother’s date night doggy bag meals 
set me on a path of learning to cook really 
well. I became a connoisseur of sussing out 
great cheap ingredients. 

My cheap rentals always looked chic because 
I became the queen of “decorating on a dime.” 
I had a way with other people’ cast-offs. I 
happily took friends’ abandoned beautiful 
clothes. I collected their unwanted cashmere. 

Decades have passed and I’ve never 
been rich but never flat broke again either. 
So much of my life is still smoke and 
mirrors. To her credit, before she died, 
my mother became a saver. I’ve gotten 
past the point where I hoard pennies and 
put them in rolls, and I’ve even learned 
to squander money from time to time, 
of course, only for a good purpose. I’ve 
learned being broke is a skill and a good 
one to develop. 

Because you never know what will 
break you, or when broke can happen. 


Pa 
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QUILTING BEE 
Rosetta Hurley 


Small girl child sitting quietly under a bright pieced quilt, 

stretched tight on a wooden frame, and held up by sawhorses, 
ready for the women’s communal stitching, the binding together. 
Under the quilt of the mothers, the bleached out calico hemlines, 
the strong cornstalk straight legs are visible, growing down 

through the floor, finding earth beneath and rooting there. 

Perfect mates for rough handed husbands who plow reluctant fields. 


This room is female territory and its bright cloth makes a perfect tent 

for resting unseen and listening to the voices weave a fabric of sound. 

Recitations of canning accomplishments, of chickens laying, of cooking feats, stories of 
illnesses and death, of childbirth and new babies 

form the verses, and a chorus of hymns connect the particulars 

to something greater that anchors them more deeply in their lives. 


Nimble fingers flash short silver needles through the cloth, 

embellishing, the hard dirt struggle of a farming life. 

Geometric pattern imposes order on what is unpredictable 

and uncontrollable, like accidents and harsher turns of weather. 

Color celebrates, songs weave them all together in a circle, 

as by persistence and the small magic of creating something from nothing, 

a quilt is made, warm enough to cover beloved sleepers by night, important enough to 
wrap a body as a shroud, beautiful enough to be a masterpiece 

by day, just hung on a wash line, flapping in the ever-changing wind. 
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EMMA MeEnpbs THE WORLD 
Vivienne Popperl 


Her fingers coax the old light bulb 

into the woolen sock. 

She slides it up to the hole in the toe, 
positions the bulge to stretch the ragged edge, 
make each remaining stitch visible. 


She slides the needle, a silver splinter 

trailing a red tail, 

through the intact stitches 

gathering, anchoring, laying a fine lattice work 
across the hole, weaving the sliver of silver 
back and forth to repair. 

She adds knots, fine, tight, 


to prevent more unraveling. 


In a swift movement 

she brings the sock, 

still swollen with the light-bulb, to her mouth. 
Her teeth flash as they 

catch the red darning thread, 

snap it cleanly. 


She pulls out the light bulb, 
folds the red sock with its mate, 
grabs another damaged piece 
from the mending pile. 








AN ASTORIAN KITCHEN 
Jabrielle Jones 


y mother’s kitchen was a place 
that was ordinary, mundane, 
stale, and boring. For many, 


their mother’s kitchen is reminiscent of 
familial culture, a place of adolescent 
nourishment and nurturing. The few 
and far between moments that my mind 
reflects on my childhood are always inad- 
vertent ones. By the time I was a senior in 
high school I had already lost both of my 
parents and the experience of any sort of 
culinary rite of passage never took place. 
This was an extremely unfortunate missed 
opportunity that could’ve enhanced and 
enriched the few memories I do have. 
My mother, Vanda, was a career-centric 
woman and the least domestic person 
I knew. For Vanda, the kitchen wasn’t 
a sacrosanct place and cooking wasn’t a 
passion as it was merely an obligatory act 
of responsibility in order to feed her fam- 
ily. Because of the tragic and unexpected 
loss of my parents, I made the kitchen 
my place of comfort and food became 
my religion. My coastal kitchen is a sacred 
space of epicurean excellence—a sanctuary 
where I find solace and nourish others. 
My husband and I dwell on the top 
floor of a century-year-old building. 
Nestled in the back of our walkup apart- 
ment you will find my kitchen, a charm- 
ing little niche that is part of my private 
world. It is cradled by floor-to-ceiling 


bead board walls painted a shade of 
antique white reminiscent of those found 
in the charming weather-worn cottages 
of Cape Cod or perhaps the Hamptons. 
The cabinetry is also antique white with 
handsome drawer pulls in a brushed 
silver finish. The ceiling is constructed 

of reclaimed wood planks stained in a 
rich deep carob hue and the faux wood 
floor the color of walnut. The walls are 
adorned with various mediums of art 
such as vintage food ads, upcycled hand 
painted shelving (houses my collection of 
unique salt and pepper shakers of differ- 
ent birds and blue Spode footed coffee 
cups), and art created by my three year 
old niece, Aubrie, for my birthday. These 
pieces are her first foray into painting and 
I feel privileged to be her first private gal- 
lery. My spice rack is a culinary apoth- 
ecary case that showcases an eclectic array 
of precious and essential herbs and spices 
(a critical component in creating cui- 
sine) sits juxtaposed to an oak block that 
harbors one of the best culinary tools a 
gourmand could possess; Wiisthof knives, 
a gift from my husband. 

Above the hearth that is my stove, a rack 
is affixed to the wall where a variety of 
pots and pans hang. The kitchen window 
above the sink is the only view to the 
outside world. It is dressed in cafe curtains 
with blueberry and lemon-colored stripes. 
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Although it is the only source of natural 
light, the warm heavenly rays gleam and 
glisten off of the cookware’s carefully 
scrubbed patina that sparkles with perfec- 
tion. Every time I am home to capture 
this blessed event I have always found its 
vision ever so intriguing, hypnotic even, 
as if it’s singing a hymn of, “Yesterday 
was forever ago! Come make something 
marvelous with us!” In that very mo- 
ment my heart begins rapidly melting as I 
graciously accept this symbolic invitation 
and together my pots and pans and I can 
continue making memories that will last 
a lifetime, starting today. 

Now, in search for instant inspiration, I 
forage through the pantry and refrigerator 
pondering what decadent delight I will 
come up with. Whether it is in my reper- 
toire or not, virtually every possible dish 
will be considered. If it is an herb or spice 
it will be smelled, touched and tasted. 
This exploratory method never fails me 
and within moments comes that moment; 
Eureka! It’s ragt with orecchiette time! 

Immediately the ritual that I have 
cultivated begins. I put the coffee on, 
then start channeling the energy of those 
I have loved and lost. As I remember 
their spirits, the glass percolator finishes 
its bubbling and brewing for my café 
con leche, on goes the music, my go-to 
favorite, Gina Lollobrigida’s rendition 
of “Senza Fine.” I begin my journey by 
practicing the act of mise en place; an 
eloquent phrase in the French culinary 
world meaning to gather all of the neces- 
sary ingredients and tools needed in 
composing a recipe prior to cooking. In 
a small dish a blend of my secret herbs 


and spices is measured by dash of here, a 
pinch of this, and a smidgen of that and 
reserved for later. On a serving tray strate- 
gically placed in my work zone, I gather 
vegetables, meats, tins of crushed toma- 
toes and tomato paste. I gingerly remove 
six organic heirloom tomatoes from their 
vine, give them a rinse, quarter them and 
into the food processor these ripe little 
beauties go. 

With the tomatoes now done, I grab 
a Vidalia onion and remember Nonna’s 
words, “When it is round, make it flat.” 
In half it goes, then sliced and diced. Af- 
ter many years of practice, no more tears 
are shed and I feel like a real chef—the 
onion and I have become close since we 
have a better understanding of each other. 
I peel and give the garlic cloves a good 
whack and smash with a knife and once 
the avocado oil begins to shimmer on 
low heat, in the pot the onion and garlic 
go. After the two of them finish their 
fine dance, fall passionately in love and 
have married their flavors in beautiful 
harmony (about fifteen minutes), in goes 
the lean ground beef and ground Italian 
sausage. While the meat browns, I pulse 
the tomatoes just long enough to recite 
a poem I remembered from when I was 
learning to spell Mississippi; Capital M eye 
crooked letter crooked letter eye crooked letter 
crooked letter eye hunchback hunchback eye. 
Voila! They're ready! Once the browned 
meat is drained of excess fat back in the 
pot it goes along with the secret herbs 
and spices and three variations of toma- 
toes. For hours the homemade ragi sauce 
simmers in my favorite copper-coated 
Dutch oven. Its effervescence emits an 
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aroma that permeates throughout our 
home sending seductive whispers of come 
hither. 

Just as I hear the door open my ears 
quickly pick up the signal that my special 
dinner guest that dines with me every 
night. My number one fan who always 
gives me favorable reviews, and the only 
critic that matters. My husband has come 
home. It is never timed, but somehow 
I'm always greeted in my kitchen just as I 
have finished my private ritual of prepar- 
ing a meal. After a hug from behind and 
a kiss on the cheek I then get to hear 
the first blurb preview of praise for the 
up-and-coming review, “Oh my God! 
That smells great!!!” Yet again, my soul 
is rejuvenated. My spirit is restored. My 
inner peace and joy are more prevalent 
than ever. There are times I have failed 
my faith, but my faith has never failed 
me. I have learned that taking care of me 
is important and now every person I end 


up knowing is able to receive the very 
best of me. 

It has been nearly two decades since 
Vanda has graced this earth and it has 
taken just about that long for me to 
mourn that significant loss. She had a 
certain way of being in this world. In her 
brief life she became a heroine for many 
people and showed her demonstrative 
nature in other ways. I go my own way, 
sharing with others the gourmet whole- 
some cookery that I craft in my private 
little utopia—one of the most profound 
experiences that I am immensely grateful 
to have. It is how I bestow my love and 
affection towards others. I finally have a 
much better understanding of who my 
mother was as a person. No matter where 
this life of mine takes me I am comforted 
in knowing that I will always be able to 
look back at the healing, growing, learn- 
ing, and loving I have experienced in an 


Astorian kitchen. x 





V. BAKER. 


Vicki Baker - Three Chairs on a Hillside - Watercolor and Ink 
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SEA LIONS 
Rufus Day 


I was feeling much older and I went to my wife and told her 
That I couldn't assemble my ninety-pound telescope anymore! 
And macular degeneration gave me much consternation, 

Now so hard to see the stars; well, what was next in store? 


She took it in stride and then she replied 

That she, our only driver, felt our high desert cabin was too distant by car! 
And if we could, sell it we should, 

And purchase some place that wasn't so far! 


And so, we discussed it, and from the mountains we readjusted 
And found a picturesque place on the coast! 

A condo in Astoria, not quite euphoria, 

But offering some things we now enjoy most! 


And now I must be truthful, though we're far from youthful, 

We find nature an amazing thing to behold! 

In Astoria it started with sea lions, those unruly salt-water sirens, 
About three hundred of them on the East Mooring Basin dock all told! 


I don't know how they got to me, but their bleating “orks” went through me, 
And I slept better than I ever had before! 

Perhaps it was the empathetic feeling that I found appealing, 

A feeling that we share this life together that I could not ignore! 


And the feeling that they're keeping vigil, doing something beneficial, 
Intensified this linked-together notion! 

The bleats were reassuring and through the night enduring 

From these beasts in the briny deep, wide ocean! 
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But one day in June, close in date to the full moon, 

Those beloved “orks” I heard no more! 

So, I wrote the city manager, of sea lions likely no amateur, 
On behalf of my new-found friends to implore! 


Because in asking around, I'd heard, to me a complaint absurd, 

That "ork"-ing sea lions were a menace to the ears! 

But Jenn, the lady who wrote back, and assured me there was no attack 
Or untoward behavior toward my friends, calmed my fears! 


She explained that June is mating season, and really for that reason 

The sea lions, all male, head south to California to see their lady friends! 
And that if I will be forbearing, in a couple months they'll be back sharing 
The dock of the East Mooring Basin before the summer ends! 


So, the sea lions in August indeed returned; I needn't have been so concerned! 
And their "ork, ork, ork"-ing still puts me to sleep! 

And now I reflect and admire the things that nature can inspire— 

Falling asleep to the sounds of sea lions—no need for counting sheep! 
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DECEMBER SUNLIGHT 


Scott Starbuck 


Most of the world isn’t waiting for your poem. 
Instead, it wants you in a service job 

as an underpaid nurse or teacher, 

farm worker, child care professional, 


paramedic, home health aide, 

social worker, or taking orders from 
harried people in Wendy’s, Burger King, 
McDonald’s, Taco Bell, 


obeying all laws, paying taxes, 

walking when the light says walk, 

stopping when it says stop, 

leaving birth and death to so-called doctors 


and insurance companies 
compassionate as thrown stones. 
Write anyway. 
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WOMEN OF A CERTAIN AGE 
Melissa Eskue Ousley 


ole boy who revved his oversized, gas-guzzling truck or gave her the finger as he 

sped down the street, acting like he was going to run down the protesters gathered 
along Marine Drive. There were dozens of supporters, people who honked their horns 
and pumped their fists in solidarity with the cause. Lucy smiled and waved at a car full of 
college kids, who rolled down their windows and gave her a thumbs-up as they cruised 
past. She gazed up and down the street—there had to be at least two hundred protesters 
braving the summer heat, hand-lettered signs held aloft. The crowd was a mix of young 
and old people, though the majority were elderly women. Retirees, Lucy guessed, folks 
who had come of age during the civil rights era. People who knew how ugly the world 
could get, who refused to let the country slide backwards into a time when bigotry was 
acceptable. Not without a fight. 

What Lucy hadn't expected was so much aggression from people who opposed the 
protest. People were angry. The country was more divided than it had ever been, and 
every week there was some new controversy. Misinformation spread like wildfire, and the 
president seemed to take glee in creating chaos, stoking conflict through lies and per- 


| ucy knew there'd be hecklers at the protest—there always were. But for every good 


sonal attacks on his enemies. 

Even among the protesters, people couldn't agree about what should be done with the 
madman in the White House. Everyone talked about how unstable he was, how he was 
dragging the country into ruin, but whether Congress should force him to leave office 
or he should be voted out by the people was subject to debate. Lucy had made up her 
mind—even if he wasn’t removed from office, it was the congressional hearings that 
mattered, bringing corruption to light and holding the president accountable. Her sign, 
reading, NO ONE IS ABOVE THE LAW, reflected that belief. 

Clearly, some people objected to her opinion. Lucy gasped as she was hit square in the chest 
with an egg. Runny yolk and egg white spattered her chin and dripped down her shirt. She 
looked up to see who had thrown it. A woman wearing a red ball cap leaned out of the pas- 
senger side of an SUV and screamed obscenities at the crowd. Then she lobbed another egg, 
this one hitting the man standing beside Lucy. The SUV raced off, engine roaring. 

Lucy turned to the man. “Are you alright?” 

The man chuckled as he leaned over and brushed globs of egg out of his dark hair. “Yeah. You?” 

“Tm fine.” 


“TIl give her this—she’s got good aim,” he said. 
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Lucy laughed and flicked a fragment of eggshell off her shirt. “That’s for sure.” 

“Guess she’s not a fan of free speech though,” the young man said, waving his sign, 
which read, I didn’t serve my country so the president could trash it. 

“You're a vet?” Lucy asked. 

“Yes, ma'am,” he said. “You sure you're okay? Your face looks kinda red.” 

Lucy realized she was sweating profusely. “Oh.” She used her sign to fan herself. “Hot 
flash.” She dreaded growing older, experiencing the changes that inevitably happen to 
women of a certain age. Men grew dignified. Women simply grew old. They were dis- 
missed and forgotten. 

“IT remember those days,” said the older woman standing next to her. “This June heat 
doesn’t help. Here.” She handed Lucy a small, battery-operated fan. 

The cool air felt good against Lucy’s cheeks. “Thank you. I’m Lucy, by the way.” 

The woman smiled. “Mary Louise.” She gave Lucy a serious look. “I know a few tricks 
for dealing with menopause. You've got to manage your stress. Stress makes the changes 
more extreme.” She eyed Lucy. “You got a lot of stress in your life, honey?” 

Lucy gave a half-hearted laugh. “Who doesn’t?” She gestured to the crowd, which was 
slowly dispersing. “I think we're all pretty stressed right now. The country’s going to hell 
in a handbasket.” The veteran was leaving with a pair of young women, who were help- 
ing him brush the remaining egg out of his hair. Admittedly, the trio didn’t look terribly 
stressed, laughing together at the man’s misfortune. 

Mary Louise chuckled. “You're right about that. Still, it’s important to keep your stress 
to a minimum. You have no idea the affect it can have on a body.” 

Lucy and Mary Louise began walking toward the lot where most of the protesters had 
parked. Five retirees stood on the street corner in front of the parking lot, a small rem- 
nant keeping the protest going as the street lights came on. 

As they approached the group of elderly women, a black truck pulled into the lot. 

A middle-aged man hopped out and marched toward the protesters. “Hey, ladies!” he 
called, an arrogant grin on his face. “What’re we protesting?” 

The women paid him no mind, smiling and waving at a passing car. The man focused 
his attention on one of the women, who looked about a foot and a half shorter than him, 
and three decades older. Her sign spoke to immigration issues: Putting children in cages 
violates human rights! 

He eyed her sign and said, “So what are we supposed to do? Ignore all the illegals 
infesting our country?” 

“Dont engage him, Suzanne,” Mary Louise cautioned. “He just wants to argue.” 
“Argue?” the man said to Mary Louise. “Hey, I came over here to try and have a con- 
versation. I thought you people liked talking things out.” He rested his palm on the butt 

of his handgun, holstered at his waist. Lucy’s stomach twisted with unease. 

“Come on, ladies,” Lucy said. “Let’s go home.” 
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“Good idea,” Mary Louise agreed. She put her arm around Suzanne, guiding her to- 
ward the parking lot. The other women lowered their signs and followed. 

So did the man—he walked behind the women, his voice raised. “What? You wont 
even talk to me? What're you afraid of a damn discussion?” 

Lucy fell in step beside one of the women, who looked at least eighty years old. “I'll 
walk you to your car.” 

The woman looked up into Lucy’s eyes and gave her a sweet smile. “It’s okay, dear. 
We'll be fine. You go on home and wash that egg off your shirt.” 

Lucy glanced behind her. The man was still following them, doing his best to be in- 
timidating. 

The old woman looked back and then turned to Lucy. She took Lucy’s hand and pat- 
ted it. “Go on, dear. Everything will be fine.” 

“Are you sure?” Lucy asked. She certainly wasn’t. 

The woman nodded, grim determination in her eyes. “I’m quite sure.” 

“Well... okay,” Lucy said. One of the women had her car keys out and clicked the 
button to unlock her door. The others stood beside her, watching the man cautiously. 
Surely he was just being a bully and wouldn't actually try anything, right? 

Lucy went ahead and walked toward her own car. She thought about that gun, resting 
on the man’s hip. She turned and looked back. Maybe that woman didn’t want her help, 
but she could at least wait to make sure everyone got in their cars okay. She retrieved her 
phone from her pocket, ready to call for help if she had to. 

‘The man was now standing in the middle of the women. He was blocking access to 
the car door, and the elderly women were gathered in a loose circle around him. Lucy 
couldn't make out what he was saying, but by the haughty look on his face, Lucy guessed 
he was lecturing the women about their ignorance in politics and how he knew so much 
more about the world than they did. Lucy burned with anger. She'd been on the receiv- 
ing end of that kind of lecture more than once in her life. Enough was enough. 

As she stepped forward, intending to intervene, the women moved in unison, tighten- 
ing their circle. The movement reminded Lucy of a nature show she'd seen once. A pack of 
wolves stalking a solitary caribou. 

The man didnt seem to notice. Nor did he see the line of quills sprout from each 
womans back, the way their faces seemed to lengthen, tapered snouts with flaring nostrils 
and reptile-like ridges framing amber eyes. He didn’t see the way their skin thickened into 
scales, or the feathery tails that suddenly appeared and twitched with anticipation. 

He definitely did not see how the women grew long teeth and their hands curled into 
talons. If he had, he might have been more wary. 

He only took notice when Suzanne leapt on his chest, knocking him to the ground. 
His scream of surprise was cut short as she ripped out his throat. Then the rest of the 
pack fell on him, as one. 
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Lucy gripped her phone, thinking she should call someone—anyone—and yet, she 
stood frozen in place, unable to move. As she took in the carnage, the velociraptor that 
had been Mary Louise raised her head. Blood dripping from her fangs, she gave Lucy a 
toothy grin, as if to say, See what you have to look forward to? 

Yes. She did see. Lucy tucked her phone back into her pocket. For the first time, she 
felt the prospect of growing older held promise. x 





Lisa Ackerman - Yin Yang - Oil on Canvas 
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Alyssa Graybeal - Fold Bathtub - Watercolor, thread & India ink 


FoLp BATHTUB 


Alyssa Graybeal 


apartment didn’ have a bathtub, only 

a shower stall. I told myself I'd be able 
to survive without a tub because I loved the 
apartment otherwise, with its open layout and 
windows that looked onto the rustling tips of 
hemlocks. It didnt share any walls, so it was as 
quiet as I needed it to be. The rain splattered, 
the crows cawed, and the ocean waves roared 
in the distance. I was basically living inside a 
recording of relaxing sleep sounds. 


] craved hot baths but my above-garage 


But still. 

I sat on the couch pining for water, 
thinking I'd die happy if only I had a bath- 
tub. My daydreams ached for Epsom salts 
and lavender essential oil. I needed a plan. 

There must be some way to turn a 
shower stall into a makeshift tub. I 
considered a large plastic bin, but that 
would have been too cramped even for 
me. I could put an inflatable kiddie pool 
in the living room, but I saw the disaster 
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potential for the pine floors and didn’t 
want to lose my damage deposit. The 
only friends I'd made in Manzanita so far 
only had shower stalls too. How had it 
become okay for landlords to neglect this 
most important amenity? 

Maybe I could rent a motel room. 
Maybe I could even get a discounted, 
tub-only rate at a motel if I didn’t touch 
anything else in the room so they'd 
only have to clean the bathroom. It was 
off-season in a vacation town, after all. I 
called around on a weekday afternoon. 

“T live in town and really need a bath,” 
I said. “Would you be willing to rent me 
a tub for an hour?” 

The guy on the other end of the line 
gave me a long pause before he started 
laughing. It was a while before he caught 
his breath. “I've been running this place for 
twenty years and no one’s ever asked me that.” 

Unbelievable to me, that no one else 
had ever been so desperate for a hot soak 
that they'd rented a motel room. So many 
bathtubs just sitting there empty. 

“Sure, come on down,” he said. “I'll 
charge you twenty bucks.” 

So I went on down to soak in a shal- 
low rented tub, but the water tank hadn't 
fully warmed up, so the water didn’t 
steam as much I liked it to. 

Was I lying in a puddle? Was this worth 
twenty bucks? 

I considered working shallow lukewarm 
tub rentals into my budget but decided 
against it, mostly because a bath was 
much less soothing if I had to get dressed 
and leave my apartment to take it. 

I refocused on my shower stall. A plas- 


tic bin would be too small and the kiddie 


pool was a bad idea, but there must be 
some solution. Could I build up the open 
side somehow? If I duct-taped a piece of 
hard plastic against the opening, would 
the seal hold? 

Again, huge disaster potential. 

In a moment of desperation, I searched 
for portable bathtubs online. Maybe they 
existed, like for camping or really huge 
babies. And they did! They existed in 
China. For $200, I could get a four foot 
long tub made of shiny waterproof fabric 
attached to a metal frame. It seemed like 
a lot of money, but it would also be like 
an endless punch card for steaming hot 
baths for the price of only ten lukewarm 
soaks at the motel. 

A good deal. 

I ordered it. 

It took two months to arrive. 

When UPS delivered it to my door, 
the flat crushed box looked exactly like 
itd come halfway around the world the 
slow way. Black scrapes and open corners. 
I jittered with excitement as I unfolded 
the tub’s metal frame. The shiny, royal 
blue fabric was covered with yellow-striped 
angel fish, coral, and undulating seaweed, 
and the side was printed with Chinese 
characters and a translation: Fold Bathtub. 

It was the best thing Id ever seen in my life. 

Unfortunately, my new Fold Bathtub 
didn’t fit in the shower stall, so I set it up 
on the balcony for its first use. Shimmy- 
ing evergreens surrounded the balcony, 
and the houses to either side sat empty. 

It was private enough. The tub also had 
flaps that zipped over the top to keep the 
heat in, which was important because I 


filled up Fold Bathtub the old-fashioned 
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way, kettle by kettle. Very slowly. It took 
an hour, even after I doubled my speed 
by boiling pots of hot water along with 
the kettle. 

With my steaming cocoon finally—and 
barely—full, I unzipped its cover and 
climbed in, pleased with my resourcefulness. 

Okay, the tub was a little short. At 4’, it 
was even shorter than that shallow motel 
tub. I either had to sit upright, keeping 
my knees up close to my chest, or lie 
down in the water with my legs straight 
up in the air. But at least Fold Bathtub 
was deeper than the motel tub. Atleast 
those zippered flapped contained enough heat 
that I wasn't soaking in a lukewarm puddle. 

Fold Bathtub worked its magic. I float- 
ed off into daydreams warm and comfort- 
ed, my joints momentarily soothed. So 
worth it. My happiness prompted me to 
write my first-ever online review. I rushed 
to the computer while my skin steamed 
and my hair dripped dangerously near 
the keyboard. 

“The best purchase I’ve ever made,” I 
typed into the review box. 

Five stars. 

A few hours after I wrote my enthu- 
siastic online review, I panicked. I never 
wrote online reviews, and I definitely 
didn’t want the exposure of a review 
associated with my real name. What an 
invasion of privacy, if just anyone could 
Google me and see that I'd once been so 
desperate for a hot soak that I'd bought a 
Fold Bathtub and had it shipped all the 
way from China. 

What a weirdo. 

I scrambled to delete it. Anyone look- 
ing for a foldable tub would just have to 


be, like me, desperate enough for a hot 
soak to take a risk on a review-less option. 

After a couple more soaks on the bal- 
cony, I streamlined my process, thinking 
I could do better than my thousand- 
kettle technique. Plus, what if I needed 
a bath when the occasional neighbors 
were around? I needed to find a way to 
bring Fold Bathtub inside. The ques- 
tion: How could I fit a 4 long tub into 
a 3x 3’ shower stall? I maneuvered it 
into the bathroom and considered my 
options. It tilted too much if I let it its 
extra foot hang off the edge of the stall, 
so I borrowed a couple of 2x4s from the 
landlord’s pile of off-cuts in the garage to 
stack under the end of the metal frame. 

Nice and level. 

Then I had to figure out how to fill it. 
I wanted to sit in the tub as it filled so I 
could adjust the temperature, but I didn’t 
want to sit under hot shower head rain, 
most of which would hit the walls of the 
shower stall anyway. 

I bought a hose. 

An actual garden hose, which I cut 
in half with a utility knife and attached 
to the shower head with a plastic fun- 
nel from the kitchen and a bunch of 
crisscrossed rubber bands. This mostly 
worked. Sometimes the rubber bands 
dropped so the funnel spilled over the 
top. And sometimes a rubber band would 
snap from being overstretched, a painful 
sound, and detach the whole contraption. 
Annoying but workable. I could replace 
worn rubber bands with fresh ones. 

It didn’t even cross my mind that I could 
buy a handheld shower head attachment 
with an extra long cord. In any case, I'd 
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figured out how to balance the tub and fill 
it, but I didn’t realize until after my first 
bath that draining the tub would also be 
a problem. The tub had a stopper and the 
shower stall had a drain, but the fabric 
tub filled with water suctioned against the 
metal grate so no water could drain at all. 
I couldn't nudge it out of the way. I had to 
empty the water from my first soak in the 
shower stall one bucket of water at a time 
into the bathroom sink. 

I improved the set-up yet again. 

For my second bath in the shower stall, 
I fetched an extra 2x4 off-cut from the 
garage and slid it under the fabric tub be- 
fore I filled it—right next to the drain but 
not covering it—so the water could flow 
directly into the drain when it emptied. 

In the end, all I needed to have a bath 
in my above-garage Manzanita apartment 


was Fold Bathtub from China, several 
2x4s, a sawed-off garden hose, and a fun- 
nel and rubber bands from the kitchen. 
From underwater in my soothing tub 
printed with yellow-striped angel fish, 
coral, and undulating seaweed—with my 
unshaven, scarred legs sticking straight 
up against the shower stall in my private, 
quiet apartment—everything was exactly 
how I needed it to be. I was proud of my 
resourcefulness, attuned only to myself 
and the fishes in my own little world. 

As I soaked up the Epsom salts and 
lavender essential oil, the daggers in my 
joints retracted, the burning in my hands 
and feet cooled a few degrees, and I had 
plenty of time to let my mind wander. 

I wondered if I really would need more 
medical help than what I could rig up on 


my own. x 


WHAT Is TH1Is THING? 


d. hutton 


What is it that says yes here, no there 
stronger than passivity or compulsion 
then or now 

not rational, but written on stone ina 


cipher—text tongue and dropped in one’s lap 


at specific heat, profoundly needed for 
further breathing, specifically genderless, 
completely free and spontaneously so 
certain 
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My AFRICAN QUEEN 
Luke Manning 


For Gbenie 


Like a lioness stalking her prey, 
She walks in beauty and grace. 
And each and every passing day, 
I long to be in her embrace. 


From the great shores of the Ivory Coast, 
She came to me. 

And though I don’t much like to boast, 

I feel as if we were always meant to be. 


Her character is of the utmost quality, 

Full of compassion and a kind heart. 

Her words overflow with care and honesty, 
To put me back together when I fall apart. 


Her brown eyes like stars in the sky. 

Her hair is as black as midnight. 

The taste of her lips, sweeter than apple pie. 

And the mere presence of her makes the days so bright. 


She is like a gift I never thought I'd receive, 

But I have wanted forever. 

But know this: I do believe 

‘That whatever happens, our loyal bond will not sever. 


So who cares if we look different on the outside? 
For true beauty cannot be seen. 

So together, in this broken world, we will coincide 
And mend the scars in between. 


For she is my best friend, my muse, my African queen. 
Truly a gift sent from the heavens above. 

And this I do declare with all my being 

That my heart belongs to her and her alone I love. 
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PREFERENCES 
Ellen Hansen 


Some demand— 


Show me your taproot or rhizome. 
Are you nationalist or globalist? 
Are you from Somewhere or Anywhere? 


I plead other preferences. 


I prefer mediation— 
to meet out in Rumi's field 
beyond ideas of wrongdoing and rightdoing. 


I prefer pollination— 
to browse where boundaries overlap. 


I prefer concentric circles— 
to be of family, neighborhood, Helvetia, 
Boston, Kyoto, Munich, Lapland, Antarctica. 


I am from our common oceans and air. 
I am from our shared humanity. 
I am from Everywhere. 
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Ive been told good fences make 4 


barriers to the sensory assault of bad neighbors. 


Philip Barasch - Witness - Oil on Multimedia Board _ 








od neighbors. Good fences, howeven, are noteffective 


They shiver 

in the rain. . 
It's not their Fault 
They pillage and 


th ‘pot thei r Fault. 
They cry and whimper : 
and come crausling for 


love. 
They pollute and Soil 
and leave clots of 
raw flesh. 
Children of the damned 
Damned children. 
We'de like to Kill them. 
We want to brill them, 
These ravagers. 
These eh os 
But we cant. 


Its not their Fault: 
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LEAVES 
Robert Michael Pyle 


November sun brings breezes off the river, 
out of the valley, from every compass point, 
tweaking leaves from black walnuts and beeches. 
Their butterfly flight flickers every which way, 
till they settle onto the spackled grass. 

Then another gust comes up 

neither easterly nor west 

but somehow 360, like a geyser of air 

from right out of the ground, 

stirring every bright leaf into play. 

Suddenly the entire sky is filled 

with gold and copper spinners 

all sparkling in the autumn sun, 

a treasure chest emptied in unquiet seas. 

The whole field of vision scintillates 

into my retinas, into my memory forever. 


So when I learn a little later 

(as people do these days) 

that my father of seventy-two years 
was not my actual father 

I have a beautiful picture handy 
with which to blot it out. 
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Four WHITE WALLS 
Luke Manning 


Four white walls surrounding me 
Is it an escape from reality or a prison of my own design? 


I stare into the endless void and the void stares back at me. 


Three empty bottles to numb the pain. 
Something to take the edge off. 
Something to silence the voices in my head. 


Two demons mocking me. 
“You're not worth it,” they whisper in my ear at night. 
“You should just give up now,” they tempt me. 


One way out of this nightmare. 
This is it. This is my only chance for release. 
I step into the void and the void swallows me whole. 


Zero pain, zero suffering 
No light, no dark. 
Nothing, nothing, nothing 
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Martin Trutanich - Where They Swim - Ink and Acrylic 
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THE FLEDGLING 
Andrew Barker 


ter air is quiet high up above the road where the bird glides through softly 
falling snow between stands of towering dark green Douglas Fir trees. 

Hiroki is seated in the passenger seat of that car. His grandmother spent her childhood 
in a coastal village on Hokkaido before her family immigrated to America. When he was 
a boy, she told Hiroki that he was her little karasu. When wet, his stiff blue-black hair 
shone like raven feathers. “You have eyes of black steel, Hiroki.” 

Having crested the pass, the car begins its descent. At one point where the road curves 
sharply to the left, the vehicle slides out of the shiny ruts in the road and floats off qui- 
etly and gracefully in a simpler, straighter path over the shoulder and down the embank- 
ment. At the bottom of the short but steep ditch, the car slumps to a slow stop, its nose 
half buried in the deep snow. Brake lights glow hard red in the thick-falling snow for two 
long minutes before going dark. Large flakes settle sleepily on the top and sides of the car 
and even on the rear wheels which stick out, black and exposed. 

The head of a sixteen-year-old boy in the backseat is visible through the sunroof. Be- 
cause of the angle of the car, his body is inclined forward and heavy, pulling tightly at the 
shoulder restraints, as are his parents in front. The boy’s viola case and a box of choco- 
lates have fallen from the seat beside him to the floor behind the driver. 

In the front passenger seat, Hiroki sits silent, blinking, watching the windshield begin 
to fog up. His wife holds the steering wheel tightly, hands in the ten- and two-o'clock 
positions. Abbie’s hair, brown with red accents, pours over her right cheek and eyebrows, 
making it impossible for Hiroki to see her face. He doesn’t dare say anything. He fingers 
the taut seatbelt in his lap. He remembers a family beach outing a few years back, when 
he and the boy came upon a seagull caught on a piece of fishing line. The line stretched 
from under a log, and a hook at the other end was stuck into the bird’s foot. The gull 
would flap angrily for a minute, then stand quietly in the pebbles for another minute, 
then peck at its foot with hard quick jabs, then stop and stare out at the water, all the 
time refusing to meet Hiroki’s eyes as he crept closer. 

Last night Abbie argued with him about taking this trip, staring up from her pillow at 
the bedroom ceiling. Hiroki reminded her that she wasn’t like those other Portland driv- 
ers, afraid of the snow, paralyzed at the first flakes in the air. “You're from Wisconsin, you 


A large raven watches the car crawling alone along the white highway. The win- 


grew up driving in this stuff.” 
“Hiro, any good driver would think twice about crossing the Coast Range in heavy 
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snow—” 

“They always exaggerate those forecasts.” 

“and on a road that’s still icy from the last storm.” 

“We have an Outback. All-wheel drive.” He turned to look at her. “Think about Curtis, 
hon. This chamber music thing in Seaside, it’s an invitational, it’s important. Youre the 
one who said he needs gigs like this for his college applications.” 

She rolled away from him, pulling a blanket over her shoulders. 

“And there are my folks, too. They haven't seen Curtis since Thanksgiving. They're 
making a special trip just for the concert. Mom will be so disappointed.” 

“They live in Cannon Beach, Hiro,” she said, facing the wall. “A fifteen minute drive is 
not a special trip. And your mother will not be disappointed to have one more reason to 
hate me.” 

“Are you kidding? She doesn’t hate you, she adores you.” 

“No, it’s you she adores. She puts up with me because she has to. We've been through 
this. You know how she drives me crazy. And don’t tell me she’s just reserved—” 

“Well, she is.” 

“or that it’s because she’s Japanese, because she’s not. She was born in America just 
like you and me.” 

“She is so proud of Curtis, and you know she’s prepping a big meal for us.” 

“Oh great, so we can drive back over the pass in the middle of the night.” 

Hiro turned off his reading light. “Let’s see what the weather's like in the morning. We 
can decide then.” 

The inside of the car has been silent and dark since Abbie shut off the engine. Curtis 
unlocks his seatbelt and pushes his head between the two front seats. “Are we okay?” 

Both parents turn and look back at him. 

“This is because of me, isn’t it? If we didn’t have to go to my concert—” He punches 
the side of the door with his elbow. 

Back up on the road, a vehicle crawls past the spot in the road where skid marks had 
quickly softened and filled with snow. Their white Subaru, with its rear wheels kicking 
back at the road, might be visible if someone were to look down the slope, but other 
than the raven, no one does. 

Curtis pulls out his phone. “No cell service.” 

Hiroki lifts his right hand and pulls at the handle, but the door is immobile. Behind 
him, Curtis tries his door and pushes it a few inches into the snow bank. 

“Close that door now.” Abbie stares at the windshield in front of her. “Do you want to 
get frostbite? Do you want us all to die of hypothermia?” 

Hiroki blinks and looks down into his lap. “This is my fault. I should never have in- 
sisted we make this trip.” 

“Oh, I see.” Her head and arms remain frozen. “So, you're the one who lost control of 
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the car and drove us into a ditch? I was wondering who did that.” 

In the back seat, Curtis reaches down to the floor beside him and picks up a small box. 
He unties the red ribbon and slides his fingers under the silver wrapping paper. Reaching 
up and forward, careful not to spill any of the chocolates, he offers the open box between 
the seats to his parents. 

“Son,” Hiroki shook his head, “you know those are for Baba. For after the perfor- 
mance.” Abbie examines the truffles, selects a dark chocolate salted caramel, and pops it 
into her mouth. 

“Hey,” Curtis smiles. “Did you hear about that guy who survived a week in the wilder- 
ness eating packets of Taco Bell hot sauce?” 

For the next fifteen minutes, the family finishes off all eight chocolates in the box, 
dropping little brown wrappers in their laps. Abbie passes around a half-empty water 
bottle. 

“Mom? If you push the button for the rear door, I bet we can get out that way.” 

Abbie stares ahead, sucking on her last chocolate. The back gate clicks and whirrs 
open. Soft, thick flakes float down past the cargo space and into the passenger compart- 
ment. The air is cold and fresh. 

Abbie turns and looks at Hiroki for the first time since they had arrived in the ditch. 
“You stay here with Curtis. I'll get help.” 

“Abbie—” 

She hands him the car key. “If it gets cold in here, don’t worry about running the 
engine for a few minutes.” She leans back and pushes, the seat catching on the end of 
Curtis’s viola case. “Pull that out, would you, babe?” With the seat back all the way 
down, Abbie unclips her seatbelt, turns over onto her stomach, slides herself up towards 
the back, and climbs over the backseat. 

The raven watches a woman in a dark blue coat with a fur-lined hood tumble out of 
the back of the car and drop into the snow. She slips many times in her attempt to climb 
the hill back up to the highway, grabbing onto branches of bushes for support with 
black-gloved hands. Once on the road, she pulls the hood over her head and crosses over 
to the eastbound lane and waits for a car to come, exhaling large puffs of steamy breath. 

Inside the car, Curtis reaches up to shake his father’s shoulder. “She’s leaving us.” His 
voice cracks. “You know that don’t you?” 

“Dont worry, Curtis, she’ll be fine.” He faces his son and smiles. “Mom will be back 
any minute with an aid car or something. I promise.” 

“No. I mean I’ve read her emails, Dad. She’s moving to Boston. Without us. Adidas 
has already rented an apartment for her. They’re flying her out next week. When were 
you guys going to tell me?” 

Hiroki turned back and stared out the windshield. In front of the car, beyond the 
snowbank, behind the falling snow, a gap in the trees created a dark tunnel in the forest. 
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“Dad?” 

“I don’t have access to your mother’s computer,” his voice rasps. “I do not read her 
private correspondence. Nor should you.” 

“Give me a break. Her password is so obvious. It’s—” 

“Son. It is wrong to spy on someone’s personal business.” 

“Dad? How is Mom leaving not our personal business? Don’t you know? Don't you 
care? How was I supposed to find out?” 

Hiroki tips his head down and watches fat drops fall from his cheeks onto his jeans. 
“You know when Adidas consolidated her division last year to the Boston office? They 
wanted her to move there and be the Director?” 

“I thought you guys decided against it.” 

“T thought so, too. It just didn’t make sense. We have a wonderful home here, and 
Ive almost finished the restorations on the house. It would be a shame to leave. Plus, it’s 
important that you stay and graduate at Caitlin Gabel next year. Your grandparents have 
sacrificed a great deal to send you to that school.” 

“But Mom has to work. She’s been kinda crazy lately.” 

Hiro turns to look at his son in the backseat. “Remember when you were little, that 
time we were at the beach and we found the stranded seagull?” 

“Yeah, you spent the whole rest of the day tracking down people from some wildlife 
organization to come rescue the bird and set it free.” 

“Your mother says I never hear what she tells me, that I live in a bubble.” 

“Duh, Dad?” Curtis throws up his hands. “Listen, I can go to school anywhere. And 
it’s not like you have a job keeping you in Portland.” 

Hiroki reaches back to squeeze his son’s hand and then lets go. They sit in silence for 
close to an hour before hearing a tapping sound on the car window next to Curtis. 

The troopers cannot explain to Curtis why his mother is not with them, but they help 
the boy and his father to climb up the steep slope to the awaiting aid cars. Two hours 
later they thank the officer for dropping them off at the Transit Center in Beaverton. 

About that same time, outside their home in Portland, a large black raven flies down 
from its perch in the Bigleaf Maple tree at the corner of the yard and lands on the front 
porch railing of the century-old Craftsman bungalow. The door opens. Abbie steps out, 
a large purse slung over one shoulder, the other arm pulling a suitcase. When she sees the 
bird, she stops with a gasp. Both are still, facing each other. 

‘The bird stares past her through the doorway and Abbie turns to follow its gaze. Just 
inside is a small hallway. Jackets and sweaters hang on a series of iron hooks on the left 
above a small shoe rack that includes the boots they forgot to take this morning. On 
the opposite wall is the bulletin board Hiroki built years ago to frame a 24” X 18” desk 
calendar. Abbie makes three entries each day for Curtis. Tasks, an encouragement, an 
achievement. 
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She looks at last Friday: 

° 20 min. SAT practice 

: Your wings get stronger every day 

‘ 95% Precalc test 

The hallway opens onto a dining room and living room. She recalls how two years ago 
Hiroki refinished the oak flooring throughout the house, and last year he restored the 
wainscoting, ceiling beams, and window frames. Even on an overcast day like this, the 
wood soaks up the strong winter light and radiates it back in tones of golden sunlight. 
He had been so particular in selecting the perfect sage green for the walls, the best design 
for the red Persian rug, the softest leather for the loveseats in front of the fireplace. 

By the time Abbie turns back to the porch, the bird has found a tree limb high and out 
of sight. She digs into her coat pocket to retrieve a ringing phone, and her shoulders slump. 

“You boys all right?” Abbie blinks and sniffs. 

“We got to ride in a State Patrol car. Curtis is thrilled.” 

“Oh.” 

“A tow truck won't be able to access the car until most of the snow melts. Maybe 
tomorrow or the next day. We're at Sunset Transit Center waiting for the Red Line into 
downtown. And then we will transfer to the Number—” 

“Hiro, don’t be silly. Order a Lyft.” At that moment, a black car with a large pink decal 
on its windshield pulls up at the curb in front of the house. “Curtis knows how to do it. 
Ask him.” 

“Well, I don’t know—” 

“Dont worry, I’m sure the insurance will cover it. We'll submit a claim. Get a receipt.” 

“Such an extravagance.” After a pause, he continues. “Hey, uh, Curtis and I know 
youre thinking about taking that Boston job.” 

“Yeah?” 

“I think maybe we should talk about it.” 

“Yeah?” 

“I mean, maybe I would listen this time.” 

“Yeah? That would be nice.” 

“Okay, well. So, we'll be on our way home soon.” 

“Goodbye Hiro. I love you. I love you both.” 

She puts the phone back in her coat pocket, carries the suitcase down the steps, and 
then rolls it along the short walkway to the sidewalk. A man gets out of the car and puts 
the suitcase in the back. Then they both get in and the car drives away. 

A little over an inch of snow had fallen in Portland that morning, but now it is melting. 
Water drips quietly from the branches of the Bigleaf maple tree onto the raven’s back. 

The bird looks down at the nest that has been abandoned by his mate, leaving behind a 
single chick that is not yet fully fledged. Patches of soggy white snow still cling to places 
on the roof of the house. Underneath, the building is cold and dark. A can of soup will 
need to be heated up on the stove. Hiroki will need to build a fire in the fireplace. 9 
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DEER, RAVEN, AND THE SIDEVIEW MIRROR 


John Ciminello 


On a coast road past mile marker six, 

near the Davis Creek dead zone, 

Van Halen on the radio, 

and the moon pushing its way through shadows 
of hemlock and vine maple, 

on the driver’s side, a slope rises to a clear-cut 
and on the other, a drop off 

into a dark slough. 


Out of nowhere 

a young buck with velvet antlers, 
mid-stride from the blindside, 

appears in the sideview mirror, 

where I look into the black pools of its eyes 
and we share the same thought, 

“Where in the hell did you come from?” 


Flesh, hoof, and bone collide 

with metal, glass, and plastic, 

the sideview mirror collapses, 

steering wheel jerks right, brakes seize, 
tires slide in slow motion toward 


the drop off. 


On the ragged edge of collision, 

I wait for the tremors to cease, 

the radio is static, a body check before I open the door, 
a strip of molding twisted in the ditch, 

the side-view mirror cracked 

with a full moon sliced in half, 

headlights stare into the darkness 

and I puzzle after the shape of a deer 

or perhaps a moving shadow. 
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Time is the seep of water through stone 
from a spring half-hidden 

between the moment before impact, 

and the lost-in-the-woods afterlife 

where one Kingdom is as good as another, 
and the lame will run swift as a deer. 


Remaindered in the cold air, 
a dent to the front quarter-panel, 


skid marks on the road, a retread splayed 
like road-kill. 


In the moonlight, 

the hemlocks stand witness, 

the mist moves like a spirit 

through the cedars, 

and a raven’s voice further up the road 
seems to report misfortune and 
opportunity. 
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HUMANNESS 
Kat Dudley 


His hand loosened from mine and I fell into the darkness, plunging without warning— 
without foot or handholds to lessen the depths that I plummeted. 


Free-fall in space tracks no time—no distance. Memory lies suspended, framing familiar 
remembrances of little use, at a moment when unfamiliarity of the moment shoots cortisol 
through 240,000 miles of blood vessels. 


Suspended in time and space, altered by fear-induced hormonal hits, the eventual clearing 
begins. Blurred eyes find moments of focus and an ascent, possible. 


The bowels of the pit of anything hold a stench, putridity, a decomposing to which we 
become a part without the light of day, a hint of joy, a glimmer of hope. Or we reject and 
find release from its grips, seeking the light and drawing ourselves upwards and away from 
its gravitational pull. 


My path, which promises completeness in time, tosses me like a Roman to the lions in their 
Coliseum—bare-handed and courageous against the might of the odds. 


In time, each time, I chisel another foothold, handhold and grasp when flung into the depths 
with fingers stretched to their optimum, catching, holding, and dropping less deeply into 
freefall. 


The climb up, and out less impossible each repetitive time. 


I weave and place new nets secured to soften, to catch me, and in time, the pattern and 
rhythm of the hand letting my hand go, becomes familiar and less jarring to my tender soul. 
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MotTH To FLAME 
Florence Sage 


You come upon me in the lobby at my hotel. 
I think it’s called The Bangkok or The Tangiers. 


Is this crazy, you here, a coincidence, or what! 


You take my hands and grip my arm and pull 
me to your body as if no man could put us asunder, 
though we never had those words said over us. 


You come with your Saharan thirst and drink. 
Your lips take mine the way it’s always been, 
with pressure, purchase, grasp, lift and flight 
until I am electric. 


I should have washed my stringy hair this morning. 
I should have put on lipstick. 


You lead me out to the busy street. 

I have on airy, delicate shoes, fit for carpets. 

You wear your clean white runners and jeans 

and stride ahead, leaving me to bustle after you 

down the road into the high mouth of a narrow tunnel 
where oncoming cars skim silently as eels, too close 

in the amber light and we have to watch our balance 


—because in the other direction we “could be seen” 
and you always wanted our affair unremarked 
and on the dangerous margin. 


Being with you can get perilous fast. 
We come upon a heritage house open to visitors 


like us. You pay our fee and draw me inside. 
‘There are no stairs to the upper floors. Instead 
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we have to scale facades and clamber over dark 
mahogany furniture stacked askew, 

and cling to drop-off ledges. 

Women even older than I are making their slow way up, 
hand over hand, stretching to find a footing and leaping. 


Maybe we've been fooled again and it’s a fun house. 


In my little flats I fall behind and you leave my sight. 
I expect to end up in bare feet, one shoe dropped 
to the floor below and then the other. 


I've found a way to smoothe my hair. 

I've fumbled on some lipstick. 

What I have with me is too red 

and I draw peaks beyond my lip line 

as if someone keeps jostling my elbow. 

I think it’s nerves — and the man who stares 

at me as I work on my face and he smokes a Gitane, 
waiting for his wife as she climbs. 


I tissue and color my lips into better shape, 

finish the neglected upper lip on the left, and blot, 
and the man exhales a gray cloud and nods. 

I stumble on to the next landing. 


Foot traffic is one way. 

Should I continue on the arrowed path to find the exit. 
how long, how difficult, and will you be at the end? 
Or should I elbow my slow way back down, 

and risk knocking someone off a narrow polished edge 
—maybe the wife? 
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Being with you is exhausting. 


Should I wait where I am? If you were looking, 
youd think of me in the library on this floor 

or the enormous sitting room with chaises, 

all done up in Chinoiserie, really, where are we? 


I’m counting on you to retrace your steps 

and find me before this place closes for the night. 
Youre more contained than concerned, 

but still I think you'll finally return 

us to somewhere familiar and I’ll kiss your face 
all over with my ripe tomato mouth. 


I still can’t recall my hotel, maybe it’s The Carthage, 
or how far we walked, glad we didnt get on a bus. 


I should pay more attention. 


I have the wrong purse for this, a little clutch: 

no cell phone, no passport, no credit card, 

a few coins from home and the lipstick, 

no hotel registration, no snack jammed into a pocket. 
‘The key card is an anonymous piece of plastic. 


You came today and lead me out to this, 
always an unreliable lover, 

whom I nevertheless walked away with again, 
off my head and unprepared, 

toddler to light socket, moth to flame, 

as if I didn’t know, or I forgot 

—or I didn’t really mind. 
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BREAKERS EDGE 
Linda Gustafson 


veryone has a story and comes to 
E the ocean for a reason. Stories and 

tides have things in common. They 
are constant yet they change. They ebb 
and flow leaving a mark which sometimes 
wipes away easily and other times becomes 
permanent. Storms change the landscape as 
does human interaction. Both can produce 
“sneaker waves.” Storms both destroy and 
provide. Boxes of lumber and ships broken 
apart in rough seas have provided building 
material here in Cannon Beach before there 
were lumber mills or even logging opera- 
tions. They even provided the cannon that 
the town is named after. 

When I look out at the ocean from my 
motel office window, I wonder what our 
guests are thinking as they do the same. 
‘The people on our various balconies, decks 
and across our front yard may be remem- 
bering, deciding, reflecting, planning, 
mourning or celebrating yet all are con- 
nected by facing west watching the sunset. 
That glass of wine in their hand or lack of 
it means something different to each one. 

It always brings a smile watching the 
little children step into the ocean for the 
first time or to run with the wind in their 
hair, flying kites and building sandcastles. 
All experiences I hold dear from my 
childhood. Having lived them it is a joy 
to help others do the same. A herd of elk 
crossing the creek in front of the motel 
elicits the same excited response from 
adults as well as they hurry to grab their 
cell phones and telephoto lensed cameras 
either running out onto the beach or 
lining up across our front lawn to witness 


this wonderful display of nature that was 
commonplace just 120 years ago. 

Time marches on which is obvious if you 
stand in front of the ocean looking east at 
all the motels and buildings spread across 
the landscape that was once forest from the 
top of the surrounding mountains and hill 
sides clear down to the ocean’s edge. 

An edge that has experienced change 
in ways the tourists don’t fathom trans- 
formed by the hands of time and men. 
An edge where both primal forests and 
human family trees have been uprooted 
and cut back causing that edge to recede 
closer to where the sun rises ushering in 
the dawn of a new era. 

Native American long houses becoming 
homesteaded cabins followed by a differ- 
ent type of lodging for temporary visitors 
that came and went with the seasons 
much the same as the salmon runs. 

The scope of a rifle viewing the wildlife with a 
completely different intent than the camera lens. 

A creek named Ecola by the historical 
visit of Lewis and Clark once a barrier to 
be bridged and waterway to be traveled 
now an element to be viewed from rented 
windows facing west where time stands still 
aside of the daily rise and set of the sun. 
Even that, a beacon once shared with a now 
dormant lighthouse. A lighthouse that once 
shrouded in fog is not always seen by those 
who do not know of its existence. 

All admired by human souls experienc- 
ing the duplicate emotional spectrum as 
those whose eyes beheld the same spectral 
sight standing in the exact same place 
throughout tiMe. oy 
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Abstract - Watercolor and Ink 


Vicki Baker 
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HEADLIGHTS 
Elizabeth Winters 


Let’s look up at my net of string lights 

And be reminded of the expanding twilight 

That’s waiting for us right outside 

I reminisce on the nights I’ve spent under the sky 

Frozen in bed I lie 

There’s adventure at night but safety inside 

I imagine the wind has never been knocked out of my sails 
It hurts every so often that I give myself to love 

when it’s set up to fail 


You say let’s lay down and listen to sad indie folk music 
Pll compete to keep a straight face the longest 

You want to know about the quiver in my throat 

I never take off the mask meant for the public 

I can pretend my pain is the smallest 

My customer service voice carries into the private sector 
To ward off intimate encounters 

“Do you have an isle for your vulnerable side?” 

No, I don't. 


I admit I’m stitched together with flaws 

I shiver in this threadbare perfectionist disguise 
I add new stiches for every rip and tear 

But I’m never put together quite right 


‘The glimpse of humanity was detected 
And you wanted a closer inspection 
Your concern is blinding 

And darling I’m a deer 

Frozen in the road 

I can’t tell compassion from headlights 
That will reduce me 

To dead meat on the street 
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Get on with it and confirm my deepest fears 
Just run me over 
Leave my guts splayed right here 


You wanted a chance to connect 

but as the head lights drew close 

and you had hoped the words will flow 

But I have nothing to show 

Maybe you had pure intent, that could be true 
but I just waste another night of your precious youth 
You looked at me with eyes so tender 

and I just shrugged my shoulders 

Like yeah whatever 

I won’ cross your mind next November 

I blink and youve left 

A potential intimacy safely in check 

The price of my disguise 

Was an intimate adventure but it’s safer inside. 
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M. Linden - Unsure - Chalk on Paper 
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WAVE 


James Dott 


‘The flow of time’s a wave we each must ride, 
an eddy too, revolving year on year, 

again we grieve the dwindling light, draw close 
and seek a warming fire, elude despair 


When rising winds un-smooth the ocean, waves 
are born, they die as broken foam is drawn 

into the rattling suck of ebbing tides, 

relentless, rollers crash the beach and spume 


The buried seed must bear itself to be, 

from cone to sprout, sapling to ring-rich tree 
a storm will fell, in centuries be soil, 

its grave a nursery raising giants 


The wave that fetched so far now trips on sand 
and curls, reflects the sickle moon, then breaks 
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My AUNT THE EXTERMINATOR 


Suzy Harris 


We had an ant problem. 
Send it to me, my aunt said, long distance. 


So, we scraped the little creatures off the wooden porch rail 
and mailed them to her in a plastic film canister. 


Weeks passed, no word. 
Finally, I called her. 


Well, she says, they arrived in bits. 
I showed them to the technician 


and he said too small for carpenter ants. 
So, we sent the salesman away and saved $300. 


And now, thirty years later, I can say my aunt was right. 
The porch rails are still standing, the house stands tight. 





Kirsten Horning - The Owls - Linocut 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY (CHILDHOOD) 


Ann Ornie 


I remember my voice echoing across the neighborhood at first light. 
I remember ant hills as red as rust and high as my shoulders; 
running through fields cracked white with wheat and blades of beach sedge; 
plastic swimming pools in the front yard with only a coyote as my audience. 
I remember grass that struggled to grow in salty sand. 
I remember digging to China or dinosaurs... (whichever came first). 
I remember casting weights off the back deck into a yard as big as the ocean; 
Scotch Broom teepees destroyed by bullies; 
pokey plants that left barbs in bare feet and tennis shoes; 
dogs off-leash and bloodstains that the neighbor washed off the road with a hose. 
I remember tree forts in pine trees made with lumber scraps; 
unattended sand pits left waiting for septic tanks and gardner snakes too fast to catch. 
I remember bike rides to the beach; feet on handle bars going downhill. 
I remember the dead cat in a garbage bag someone had flung over the bridge 
and the summer Doreen never came home. 


PARENTAL IDOLIZATION 
Emily Palmer 


I do believe 

that false parental 
idolization 

and eventually 

the realization 

of this God-like 
fabrication 

is essential 

in our foundation 

it is one of the most 
humanizing revelations 
to realize our parents 
are just people too 
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INADVERTENTLY DEAD 
Robert Brake 


ast February a dear friend of mine became 

| aware of a very sad event in his life. 

He had visited his physician for a 

routine checkup. Nothing serious. But he 
did need a blood test. 

The physician sent the bill to Medicare, 
since Bill was seventy years old. 

A few weeks later, Bill received a letter 
from the Social Security Administration 
(SSA) which contained some shocking news. 

“They told me I was dead,” Bill said, “and 
therefore they could not honor the bill.” 

Obviously, Bill was surprised. Although 
he’s no kid anymore, he felt pretty good, 
even spry on his better days. 

Along with the shocking letter, Bill 
received a form he could fill out if he 
wanted his alleged death reviewed. 

Naturally, he filled it out and mailed it, 
since he didn’t want word getting around 
that he was prematurely dead any sooner 
than was absolutely necessary. 

His “estate” received a reply several weeks 
later—notifying him that he was still dead. 

He sent in another completed form to 
engage either a bureaucrat or a computer 
in some sort of duel. 

That went on for more weeks, until he 
finally visited his local SSA office to assure a 
“specially trained” person that he was alive. 

No luck. SSA records confirmed that he 
had died, though Bill wasnt advised when he 


had passed or the circumstances of his death. 


Hoping to return to life, Bill requested 
a fair hearing—to show them he wasn’t a 
cadaver. Perhaps he could do a soft shoe 
dance or, if the hearing officer was a 
female, display a lascivious grin or even a 
pinch on her bottom. 

The least they could do, he thought, was 
to enable him to visit his own grave. 

That was quite the conundrum for my 
friend, which got me to wondering how 
SSA or other government agencies could 
so casually declare him dead. 

Indeed, the SSA Death Master File 
inadvertently declares seven to fourteen 
thousand Americans dead every year. 

Nonetheless, I got to wondering about 
the possibility of “death benefits” for Bill 
or anyone else accidently declared dead. 

While identity thieves and _ other 
hucksters might benefit from news of 
one’s passing, there are plenty of plausible 
reasons to remain dead. 

There’s no reason to wash the dishes, 
you don’ get pimples any more, nothing 
itches, you're excused from jury duty, and 
you dont have to spend an evening with 
an insurance salesman. 

All seriousness aside, I suspect Bill might 
be more pleased to remain inadvertently 
dead, since he no longer need worry about 
losing his job. 

Bill’s not afraid of death. He just doesn’t 
want to be there when it happens. S 
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To EVERYONE WHO SPEAKS WORDS 


Kathryn Rose 


When you speak, 

What will happen to your words? 

Words of love and affirmation 

Nestle deep in the hearts 

Of the unloved, 

Warmth melting the stone 

And bringing light 

Ray by ray. 

Much has been said 

About words of hate, 

But I am more concerned 

About words of indifference, 

Or words spoken politely, 

But filled with knives. 

If you are going to hate me, 

Let it show in your voice. 

These indifferent words, 

They become words of murder 

And mutilation. 

“We are animals, 

And animals only have two genders.” 

And another trans-person is murdered in the street, 
Another butch is raped to “correct” the femininity 
The world believes she lacks, 

Another gay man is cornered and stabbed for the femininity 
The world believes he shouldn't have. 

“Bisexuals are just confused.” 

And she adds one more scar to the tapestry on her arms, 
And he orders one more drink to forget about the way he smiled, 
And we kill ourselves a little more 

As each day breaks with the thought 

That this world has no place for us. 

“T only care about your pronouns 

If I want to fuck you.” 

And every gender learns 

That our identity only matters 
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When it can be sexualized, 

When it can bring pleasure to others. 
No one cares about our pain. 

So, when you speak, 

Where will your words go? 

You don’t have to understand everything 
To support us. 

All that is required 

Is for you to look 

Unflinchingly 

At our death, our silence, our bleeding 
And say, “Never again.” 





Mandy Chrysler - Ms. Mind Atlas - Pencil 
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Mark Larson - Seven Halos - Oil and Gold Leaf 
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Usrt Your WORDS 
Laura Bailey 


crazy. First there was the whole not crying thing, which seemed to make her 

mother furious and weak all at the same time. Not something Meg was doing 
on purpose—she couldn’ catch her breath, never mind cry, but the tears were there all 
right. All backed up in her throat, piled up to her eyes, clogging her brain, jumbling up 
the words she needed to explain and soothe. She stayed silent but close to her mother, an 
invisible cord spun tight, if she stretched too far they'd both shatter. A trip to the grocery 
store, a stop at the library to return a book, were no longer annoying chores where Meg 
begged Sarah to let her stay home. Now Meg was inside-out, rattling around the house 
aimlessly, eyes too frantic to settle, but fiercely protective of Sarah. She obediently took 
on any request her mother made, fearful of leaving Sarah to face-pitying looks and ‘bless 
your heart’ questions by herself. 

She was some other girl, some Megan who went to church without complaining, 
didn’t sneak a book or escape up a tree after school in her good shoes. A girl who stayed 
silent. And then there was the unspoken pact with Ben, not especially close before their 
brother's death but now twinned in pain, each of them deep in their own messed-up 
heads, next to but not with each other. He had become obsessed with exercise, rejecting 
the companionship of team sports for the solitary challenge of track and field. She had 
turned away from her fantasy tales and traded them for stories about historical religious 
figures. Weekends found him rounding the practice track at the high school over and 
over, racing against himself and memory, and her in the first row of the bleachers, mind 
on the martyrs and heroes in her books, one eye on the boy running away from pain. 


; { eg thought maybe she had lost her mind after the funeral, gone just a little bit 


Bed 
» 


Wild honeysuckle and vines of river grape wound across old tree stumps wedged against the 
shadowed northern side. At water’ edge, the rotting flesh of trees softened, loosing debris into 
the black water. Largemouth bass roamed in the clear water, free from the entangling thickets 
of foliage which crowded the pond’ center; there, the pond shone bright, shimmering with 
heat and stillness. Rafts of water hyacinth and horned pondweed drifted, clumping together, 
green leaves masking an almost solid mass of thick stems interwoven below the surface. 

She was breathing easily but sweat shone on her face. As she ran, she thought about her 
book and her tree and what it would be like to have one whole day just to herself, no mother 
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or brothers or chores. She stopped for a moment in the cool shade of the woods. She could smell 
the pine needles and the dark damp earth beneath her feet. 

She climbed over the big old cottonwood log and squinted as her eyes met the full glare of 
the afternoon sun. Her pupils contracted as her eyes adjusted to the bright light, and then 
dilated again in surprise. On the grassy bank of the pond she saw two piles of clothes, one 
neatly folded and the other tumbled in discord or haste. One small red sneaker lay close to the 
pond. The clearing was silent, except for her own breathing. She walked towards the clothes, 
alternating puzzled looks between the piles and the still, empty pond. No ripples disturbed the 
surface of the water, and the clumps of water hyacinth were motionless. She looked back at the 
forest edging the pond, at the path leading to the meadow. Nothing. 

She bent and picked up the shoe at the waters edge. Holding it in her right hand, clenching 
it tighter and tighter, she turned slowly, a full circle, calling her brothers names. She paced 
at the water's edge, calling more loudly, walking more quickly, fear rising in her throat, a sly 
siren of disaster. After several long minutes, more fruitless calling and clenching, she turned 
and ran out of the clearing, as fast as she could. 


Bed 
» 


Meg thrashed her way out of dreaming chaos, sheets tangled and damp. She steadied her 
breath with a now-familiar ritual, fumbling for the flashlight hidden under her pillow so 
her mother wouldn't wake and learn of the nightmare, desperate to escape into a book. 
Her right hand ached, and when she looked down at it, her half-asleep mind wondered 
why the red shoe wasn’t there. 


Bed 
» 


Meg stayed diligent, and attentive—but away from the tightrope of home, in the blessed 
hour between school and chores, she was a one-girl wrecking crew. She didn’t speak 
about the nightmares, didn’t ask for help, just neutralized the horror of Merl’s death by 
returning again and again to the pond. She didn’t have the nerve to all-out defy Sarah's 
command against going into the water, not that she feared the punishment but just 
couldn't bear to break her mother any more than she was already broken. Meg walked 
the tightrope of prohibition, fleeing each day after school to the dappled viciousness of 
the forest shadows where the trees opened up to the pond. She sat, silent and as still as 
she could, and the grain of the forest grew around her, splintered at the edges where the 
grass bit into her flesh. She crouched in a deep kneel, until her legs cramped and ants 
nibbled. She lay prostrate, pressing her face down into the decomposing leaves. 

Fetid whispers of life and death in her ears, dirt up her nose, she rolled over onto her 
back, legs crossed at the ankle, arms spread wide in sacrifice, imagining blood dripping 
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from wounds in her palms, seeping, running deep into the earth. She lay still while her 
thoughts ran riot, reviewing that fatal afternoon over and over, imagining what she could 
have done. What a hero would have done. 

When her heart-clock rang a warning bell of lateness, she stood up, brushed off, and 
stepped forward into the sunlight strafing bright, uncaring who saw her as she crossed 
through town, sure someone would. What were they gonna do? There was nothing left 
to punish her with. 


Bed 


The new fourth grade teacher asked for Sarah at the parent-teacher’s conference, wor- 
ried about the silent girl with the dead brother. She bemoaned Meg’s lack of participa- 
tion in circle time, her reluctance to read out loud. Sarah’s lips thinned with irritation, 
then twisted with what might also have been a suppressed laugh as she handed Meg the 
fourth-grade book plucked from the teacher’s perfectly manicured hands. Here, see, 
watch the sad silent girl outperform the entire class. Meg would have escaped from the 
room once the risk of placement in the slow reading group was safely off the table, but 
Sarah was having none of it, calling out to Mr. Fields and invoking his testimony as 
school librarian. Cited the number and sophistication of the books Meg checked out, the 
speed with which she read and returned them. 

Looking tickled to have an excuse to talk about a kid who wasn’t on the hook for book 
defacement or late charges, the librarian sat down between the girl and the teacher and 
spewed out all kinds of facts Meg had thought were locked up safe. How she had a real 
gift for complicated stories and wasn't picky about fiction or nonfiction. How she read 
faster than he did and asked questions that made him look forward to her class’s library 
visits the most. How he was looking over a handful of short stories she had written and 
maybe theyd be publishing them as a small booklet right here in the school . . . Crash! 
He broke off as Meg tumbled over on top of him, chair and book and all, unexpectedly 
clumsy and hissing under her breath. She stared fiercely, pinning him with frantic eyes, 
brows telegraphing a code he couldnt’ break. 

Unhindered, he ran ahead with his praise. “She loves fancy language and far-off places, 
spent all of last week’s library session asking me about mercy and grace, practicing doth 
and thee...” Catching himself mid-tale, he backtracked at the teacher’s blank face. “You 
know, seeing as how she was just finishing up with 7he Merchant of Venice.” 

Sarah’s lips were losing their twisty battle. A smile sneaked out. “I’m pretty sure she 
checked that one out along with the Encyclopedia of Illustrated World Maps,” Sarah said, 
proud and annoyed at the same time. “Or maybe it was the Boys’ Big Book of First Aid 
and Survival?” daring the teacher to judge. 

“T think we're done here.” 
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Bed 
» 


After the mortifying thrill of being exposed as the star reader of Brawley Creek’s fourth 
grade class, Meg tried to slide back into her disguise, camouflaged by wary silence and a 
brittle humor that most of her classmates didn’t understand and adults didn’t enjoy. On 
the Monday after the parent-teacher’s conference, however, she was dragged back into 
the spotlight when the class reassembled after lunch. 

“Alright, settle down everyone, get out your books and get bring your chairs up here 
for reading circle.” Meg’s teacher fluttered around the periphery of the room, gather- 
ing them haphazardly into shape. “How many times do I need to ask you to pick up 
the chairs gently and place them? Tommy, don’t drag that chair, youre making the most 
awful noise, a person can’t think straight.” Fluttering settled into rustling as she sank into 
her own chair and adjusted her skirt, smoothed her sweater, fiddled with the bookmark 
holding her place. “Oh no, Megan honey, you dont need to stay with us, youre going to 
spend circle time in the library from now on, working on some special reading projects.” 
Meg went cold and hot at the same time, unwelcome visibility warring with the joy of 
escape, and she scooted towards the door before the teacher changed her mind. As she 
slid the door closed behind her she could hear the teacher’s warble turn sharp. “Tommy, 
there’s no need to make those faces at Megan, youd be lucky to read half as well as she 
does, and at the rate you're going you'll spend an hour after school every day this week 
catching up to the rest of the class, so let’s get started.” 

Her library exile was largely a solo expedition. After a few days where he introduced 
her to the mathematical mysteries of the Dewey decimal system, which Meg found rigid 
and unhelpful, and the Oxford Unabridged Dictionary, which Meg found entrancing, 
Mr. Fields let her just read. She revisited her heroine, following Portia through to Shake- 
speare’s highly satisfactory conclusion. The power of words, the necessity of disguise, the 
vindication of smart girls who don’t take no for an answer and make their own choices. 
She reveled in the exotic strangeness of a world where a girl could build a friendship 
as close and trusting as Portia with Nerissa, where a girl could become a hero and save 
Antonio from both pain and fate. Admired the boldness of the transgressive imposter- 
lawyer, and the generosity of the speech that wins the day. The quality of mercy is not 
strain d. It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes. Portia won on a technicality because that’s the 
only way she saw to win, using words to cut and to heal, disrupting the court’s cruelty 
with cleverness. 


Beye 
» 
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Meg’s winter was a hibernation in story. She sampled indiscriminately, browsing the 
stacks and launching hit-and-run forays through the first few pages of any title that 
caught her eye, then read deeply, fiction and nonfiction often warring for her attention. 
Seduced by Portia’s disguise in service of justice, Meg ran wild through Shakespeare's 
cross-dressing heroines. She applauded as Rosalind became Ganymede to survive forest 
banishment in As You Like It, frowned as Imogen cloaked herself as Fidele in Cymbeline 
to survive a murder ordered by her lover. 

Meg daydreamed in her seat next to the window, Twelfth Night in front of her, itching 
in Viola’s skin, shipwrecked and vulnerable, yearning for her missing brother. Her eyes 
swept unfocused across pages striped by early spring sunlight, when a voice intruded. 

“You're making me waste precious time that I need to work on my project, and I really 
don’t appreciate it.” As Meg turned toward the noise, she startled, then blinked a few 
times to clear her vision. What was Shakespeare’s Portia doing in the school library, and 
why was she yelling? 

The girl looked to be a good three inches shorter than Meg, who wasn‘ tall herself. 

A round body and dimpled face that threw off a halo of energy, righteous frustration 
vibrating through to the very tips of her riotous curls. Meg could see the edge of an adult 
shoulder in the doorway, and from the paint-stained sleeve knew it was Miss Mabbitt, 
the art teacher. 

“This is not an appropriate use of my special project hour. I don’t need words to make pic- 
tures.” Battle lines were drawn. “Youre trying to control my creative process. That’s not okay.” 

Meg appreciated a focus on getting what she wanted, but preferred to do so unnoticed, 
with stealth and silence. This girl, whoever she was, this girl was beyond visible, a human 
stoplight, shining fierce and demanding. Take notice and give way. 

“Imogen, please lower your voice, this is the library after all.” Miss Mabbitt gentled 
her own voice and bent closer to the girl whose face was still set in lines of stubborn 
skepticism. “I’m not asking you to spend your whole life in the library! I just want you to 
spend a little time reading about the lives of some notable artists so you can think about 
how their experiences influence their work.” 

‘The teacher glanced over to the far side of the library, where Mr. Fields had started herd- 
ing first graders into a circle to rhyme them into submission with Dr. Seuss. “I’ve pulled 
books about photographers who make pictures that I think you'll like”, nudging Imogen 
towards Meg’s window table and sliding three large books onto the empty place across from 
Meg. “Edward Curtis, Alfred Stieglitz, and Ansel Adams. Exploring them through books is 
as close as you can get to talking to them. That’s not interfering with your creative process, 
it’s expanding it.” Before Imogen could respond, Miss Mabbit placed a gentle hand on her 
shoulder, and lent down to whisper. Meg could barely hear the bargain offered. “Some- 
times it’s the unexpected things that open our eyes, Imogen. Try this for today and if you 
really don’t think it will help your art, I won't make you come back.” 
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The shimmer of disturbance settled down as Miss Mabbitt walked away, the murmur 
of Mr. Fields’ voice soft in the distance as he lured a gaggle of six-year-olds deep into a 
Seussian world. 

“Stop starin’ at me like I’m gonna burst out in song or light my hair on fire.” Imo- 
gen landed in the wooden library chair with authority. “You gotta stand up to teachers 
or they'll stop you ever learnin anything.” After a long moment, she reached out and 
opened up the first big book, and paged stiffly through the glossy photographs, slowing 
as the art beguiled her. 

As Meg watched the girl’s rigid shoulders give way to the drama and skill captured on 
the glossy oversized pages, she could feel the brittle shield of her silence beginning to 
give way. This girl, all radiant confidence and self-assured voice, tempted Meg to use her 
words. 

“You know the difference between staring and gazing?” Meg’s question demanded 
Imogen’s attention, coaxing her to look up from the art book. “One’s horror, and the 
other’s fascination.” 

They measured each other, and a wordless bargain was struck. 

“Call me Imp,” demanded Imogen, with an incandescent smile that cracked something 
open inside of Meg. The sharp claws of grief eased away from her throat, just enough. 
She swallowed. 

I'm Meg. x 
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Oup LAWRENCE, AN Ex-DOORMAN AT A 
Bic HoTEL IN WASHINGTON, D.C., WHO 
Now SELLS GRASS ON GRANT AVE., BUT 
NEVER AT THE CLuB, ALWAYS SANDED THE 
HarpDwoop FLoor BEFORE IT STARTED 


d. hutton 


daughter of a NYPD cop, who carried 
some weight with long term sobriety. 

Id been around the program for awhile: 
had a few jobs in the field—drop-in center, 
detoxes, boozer-cruiser, alky unit at a jail 
farm, that sort of thing. 

And a woman had died of smoke 
inhalation in the old Chinatown club, 
after hiding away in the woman’s john at 
closing time for shelter, right on the day 
someone with a grudge decided to torch 
the place, thinking it was empty, all locked 
down for the night. 

So they found a new club—a real 
upgrade with potted palms, a new up-to- 
code kitchen, good-sized meeting rooms, 
and one large room with a hardwood 
floor. It was in a better part of town, with 
a big rent; none of the previous managers 
had been able to pay with members’ dues, 
so they were getting desperate and decided 
to try a weekly clean and sober dance to 
see if that would do the trick. 

When I walked in the door they just had 
the kitchen squared away for coffee which 


| ‘d been recruited by a woman, a savvy 


people were buying, but the guy behind 
the counter wasn't showing much money 
at the end of the day, so there were some 
personnel changes. 

The lady who brought me on board 
also brought in a young lesbian mulatto 
disk jockey, who really knew what all the 
young people in five surrounding counties 
preferred as dance music. How she knew 
that I guess I'll never know, but it sure 
worked and the place took off. The New 
York lady also provided a full crew, different 
each week, from the nearby residential 
treatment facilities, to man the pay-before- 
dancing tables strategically placed in the 
hallway at the top of the stairs. 

I didn’t have much to do except show up. 
Td go down the tables, bleed the cash so 
nobody would be tempted, and throw it in 
a floor safe in my office. My biggest concern 
was the fire marshal. Sometimes I'd peek into 
the large room and wonder how the young 
sardines could move so fast in such a cramped 
container. You could light up a whole block 
with the energy in that one room. 


Then the unexpected — occurred: 
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something I'd never seen before or since. 
When I left the club, I took it with me ina 
kayak down part of the Yukon, from Eagle 
to Circle City, and back to San Francisco. 
And I still have it. I don’t imagine most 
people would think it was anything, and I 
admit I wonder why it affected me at all. 

It just seemed like any of the other 
hoedowns. I was watching the tables and 
heard a commotion in the large room, 
looked in, and the place was once again 
wall-to-wall gyrating youth, but in the 
center of it all I saw clothes being flung up 
into the air, one of the kids saw me and 


told me, “It’s cool, just some guy who's 
out of it,” then he said maybe I could call 
the SFPD and they'd take him out to me 
on the street and I could hand him over. 
“Yeah, they'll take him to SF General, 
have him checked out.” Before the cops 
got there, those kids, who had to lift the 
stripper up above their heads to pass him 
across the dance floor, then down the hall 
and down the stairs to me at the bottom, 
they had gone back upstairs, found all the 
guys clothes and brought them back to 
me, just as a patrol car pulled up. It was 
the gentlest extraction I'd ever seen. x 





Shannon Headrick - Broken Free - Assemblage: Driftwood and Found Items 
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FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
Amy Waeschle 


brown box, then stood slowly, going easy on his spine, and slipped into the silky 
jacket. With shaking fingers, he fastened the single button and brushed back his 
thinning hair, avoiding his reflection in the bathroom mirror. 

Down the hall, he slipped into his daughter's suite and stood frozen near the door like a 
lamp or a coat rack. Though Jenny was ten feet away, her back was to him as her mother 
affixed tiny flowers into her hair. He could not and would not speak to her. Not today. 

Two months ago, she came to see him. They met at a local breakfast place he'd never 
been to but heard was nice. He'd shaved, shined his loafers. He thought maybe . . . even 
though he'd hurt her so many times, pushed her away. But he'd been wrong. 

Tom tried to make conversation, his yearning to connect so strong he felt his bones 
contract. They hadn't shared a meal together in so long, not since he'd been sober. Not 
since he discovered that the ticking time bomb that was his heart would soon fail. 

But she evaded his questions and asked nothing about his life. “I need you to walk me 
down the aisle,” she said, looking at him as if he might be a ghost or a picture on the wall. 
“Sober.” She pulled a cream-colored invitation from her purse and slid it across the table. 

Tom noticed that she'd barely touched her eggs. Her stubborn expression took him 
back to a time when she was four and refused to eat something or other. Her picky 
eating had always infuriated him, but he realized now that she had only been trying to 
control some part of her life in the unpredictable environment he‘ created. 

Watching her leave the restaurant that day, the fracture in his heart widened, letting 
loose a gust of longing so powerful that it jammed into his throat like a pebble. 

Tom didn’ tell her that in fact he hadn't swallowed a drop in eleven years, though the 
wolves that snarled and snapped inside his mind demanded one every day. Or that he 
had a job washing cars at the Pink Elephant. A good job, with benefits. Though not good 
enough to pay for a new heart. 

Tom watched his ex-wife fuss with Jenny’s veil—not the old-fashioned kind like she had 
worn on their wedding day thirty-five years ago—Jenny was never into any of that frilly 
stuff, after all. Meanwhile, the photographer's soft smap echoed through the hotel room. 

‘Then, Jenny turned to see him standing by the door, her face like a China doll’s. The 
white satin skirt of her dress shifted around her ankles, the pink rose bouquet gripped 
tight in her delicate hands. 

His role today was simple, and then it would be over and he would disappear from her 


T om laced up the tight black shoes his daughter had left for him inside a plain 
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life again. The emotion bottled up inside his chest, expanding behind his ribs like a balloon, 
pinching his neglected heart. He had no more ways to say he was sorry, and precious little 
time to try. This moment was all he had. 

He opened his mouth to say something, anything, his throat feeling raw and tight. 

“Dad,” Jenny said, her lips pressing firmly together. “Don't.” 

So Tom drew in a steely breath and let it sink slowly to the soles of his feet. Jenny glided 
forward, her narrow shoulders freckled from the summer sun and her posture poised and 
graceful. Tom invited this image into his memory, marveling that he could have ever 
made something so perfect. He came so close to destroying her, but she'd fought her way 
forward without him, and now, here they were. 

Jenny reached his side, a slight quiver in her lower lip. After a breath to steady himself, 
Tom offered her his arm. Jenny lifted her chin and took it. x 
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BROKEN SILENCE 
Kathy Wigutoff 


At 1:40 a.m., I stepped out onto my upper deck and gazed 
at the dark river. I noticed the lights on the two moored ships, 
and the town lights below. 


I took a slow deep breath of fresh air. . . 


Then I noticed something else. Everything seemed strange. 
‘There was a profound quiet calmness to the world that we 
don’t often encounter in our busy, noisy world of living life. 


It was very still. . . in fact there were no sounds at all, that 
my ears could detect. 


Pure silence in the dark night. 


No motors. No engines. No passing ships slipping by 
undetected in the dark water. No cars. No trucks. No sirens. 
No police. No dogs barking. No sea lions barking either. No 
rain drops. No wind howling or even whispering in the trees. 
No leaves rustling. . . 





No music. No laughter. No crying. No voices. No airplanes 
overhead . . . A strange void of sound. It was eerily, yet 
somehow comfortingly still. 


I looked up at the night sky. A lone... shining. . . star 
peeked out from a break in the cloud cover overhead as if to say, 


“Hello! P’'m watching . . . Everything is okay—You're 
fine!” 


Just then—the Silence was broken—with the sound of my 
own breath . . . a sigh of relief! 
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KASDHEEN RIVER 
David Campiche 


Five miles upriver on old legs 
And back again 
Half uphill, they say 


Tailing out 

Indian River 

Someone should give the water 
A Tlingit name: Kasdheen 
They have, but nobody hears 
That trail of tears 


Those Ferns and moss and evergreen needles 
Legs split wide 

Waiting seductively 

Waiting for love’s ride 


Amour like the gangly limbs 
Ancient Sitka spruce 
Always groping from shadow 


Furtive green eyes 
Ancient Sitka spruce 
Always groping from shadow 


Furtive green eyes 
Reaching, reaching 

What silence is echoed here 
In the deep hungry green 


The trail unfurls 

The river races by 
Water spilling down 
While salmon push up 
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A blitzkrieg of broken bodies 
Broken fins 

Humpbacked 

Red-headed 

Decayed 


On their final circus ride 
Bareback while reaching for god 


Five miles upriver on old legs 
Dont’ protest too much 
One step at a time 


Let the muscles ache 


Ahead, the falls await 


Eryth’s choir 
Singing home 
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HOLES 
Phyllis Mannan 


from my father, lying in a room behind 

me. I pull the sweater my grandmother 
knitted tighter around my chest, but it 
gives little comfort. Loosely knitted, it’s 
comprised of open circles, gaps in the yarn. 
My grandmother meant her homemade 
gift to be useful, but what good is a sweater 
made of holes? The hospital’s cooling 
system blasts frigid air. ’'m shivering from 
the cold. Sunlight through the corridor’s 
windows doesn't warm me. 

I want to forget the image of my father 
lying on a bare sheet, urine stains on his 
blue pajamas. There hadn't been time to 
get him into hospital garb. I remember 
Mom saying, “When Dad was a child, he 
didn’t know anyone slept between sheets. 
His bed had only rough blankets.” Now he 
had only a sheet. 

“They ll make him more comfortable, 
then send him home,’ Mom had said 
when she called that morning. Dad had 
been having trouble breathing through 
the night. If it hadn't been Labor Day 
weekend, oxygen could have been 
delivered. His stay was temporary, she 
wanted me to know. Dad would die at 
home as he wished, as we had all counted 
on. A hospital bed would be delivered to 
the house the next week. 

But her plans did not work out. Dad 
was gone an hour after admission, before 


| wait for the elevator to take me away 


I could reach the hospital. After a few 
minutes in the room, Id left my mother 
with my sister and aunt to precede them 
to the house, where relatives and friends 
would flock. 

The previous evening all four of us 
children had gathered at my parents’ house 
in Scappoose. Dad lay propped in bed, his 
face white as the sheets. My two brothers 
leaned in next to him on the bed, their 
faces ruddy from camping and fishing 
over the summer, a startling contrast. My 
sister hovered nearby. 

It had been less than four months since 
the diagnosis and the dire prediction that 
he wouldn’t last until the end of the year. 
I'd seen the look on his face when he left 
the doctor’s office, the narrowing of his life 
before him. 

“Tt’s for the best,” we said. “He won't have 
to suffer too long.” Mesothelioma, a cancer 
caused by exposure to asbestos, is a cruel 
disease. Dad had worked in ship repair, 
snipping and riveting sheets of metal to 
fill gaping holes . . . lining the boiler with 
asbestos insulation. He developed the most 
common type of the disease, which starts 
in the pleura, the lining around the lungs. 
Eventually, the tumor would close off his 
ability to breathe. 

Who knew a hard, gray mineral used to 
protect the ship’s walls from burning could 
separate into long, thin threads, rise in a 
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white cloud, and spear the serous lining 
of my father’s lungs? That a tumor could 
grow inside the pleural lining, undetected 
for thirty years or more, then reach beyond 
the lungs to wrap itself around his heart? 

“Just enough time,” Dad consoled us. “I 
can check on my will, my life insurance. 
Make sure everything’s in place.” But, of 
course, there would never be enough time 
for those who loved him. 

As I stood waiting for the elevator, 
it was the beginning of September, the 
time of year I'd always liked best. When I 
was young, the school year had stretched 
ahead of me like a bolt of new fabric, 
ready to be mastered. When I started 


teaching, I loved to block out how much 
time my classes would spend on each unit 
and draw up lesson plans for each week. 
Now, September would always signal an 
end, not a beginning. 

What good is a sweater made of holes? I 
think once more. What good is a pleura 
that can’t protect the lungs? In H is for 
Hawk, Helen Macdonald says, “There is 
a time in life when you expect the world 
to be always full of new things. And then 
comes a day when you realise that is not 
how it will be at all. You see that life 
will become a thing made of holes.” The 
fortunate part, Macdonald says, is that we 
learn to grow around them. _ 
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THE ROOF 
Abigail Card 


P Nhe hot sun bore down on us as we walked along Dickson Street, skinny tan legs 
poked out from neon Bermuda shorts. My crisp, cotton tank top was tucked in 
and a thick, black elastic belt with a shiny, hot pink butterfly cinched my small 

seven-year-old waist. I rushed to keep up with my big brother as we climbed the hill to the 

college bookstore that had taken over several buildings, growing with the university over 
the years. He was my hero, just three years my senior. He might as well have been an adult. 

The sidewalks were broad and cracked. The hill was steep. And my brain waffled. I 
had fifty cents jingling in my pocket. I could buy a candy bar—any kind I wanted. Or, I 
could buy a book, there were lots of used books and there was a giant table—four of the 
long fold-up tables put together in the back—that had books for under a dollar. Maybe 
I could buy a couple of fancy highlighters. I skipped as the blazing August sun elicited 
sweat from my brow. 

“Ja-ay, wait for me!” I whined as he cackled, stepping in front of me to get to the 
double doors first. “Stop it! Pll tell mom!” I whined as he pushed the doors open. 

My angst dissipated instantly as the cool air hit my face. It smelled like old books and 
fresh toner. The glass door swung closed behind me and the cool air swirled around me. 
Rows of candy bars and snacks lined the cream metal shelves in front of us. An old man, 
my dad’s age at least, eyed us warily from the register. Our spines straightened as we 
inspected the candy bars with our hands clasped behind our backs. 

Jae picked up a package of Mambo Chews. He liked them because even though they 
werent the best, he could sort them, eating the best ones first in case he died, and they 
were the biggest candy bar that fifty cents could buy. I didn’t care about quantity. I didn’t 
even care that the Mambo Chews package was cute because they were gross. We never 
got candy. But mom had to teach a printmaking class and we were bored so she bought a 
couple of hours with a dollar and oaths of perfect behavior. 

I walked up and down the rows searching for the perfect candy bar. I remember the 
bright colors and shiny wrappings. When the man at the register averted his gaze, I'd 
run my fingers along the packages to feel the texture. No candy could be smooshed. It 
couldn't be dusty or faded. If the displays were crooked, I straightened them covertly. I 
admired every one, calculating the pros and cons as I paced the aisles. 

I went over to the highlighters and did the same thing, touching the tips of each 
bright marker. I smelled them. I tested them on the white pad of paper. Even, colorful 
marks made a rainbow, but I didn’t want a highlighter. Not really. Mom had so many art 
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supplies already. Jae rolled his eyes. He knew I wouldn't buy just one highlighter and I 
couldn’t even afford the fancy ones anyway. 

“Allie. Hurry up. I want to go read on the roof.” 

“I am hurrying. I need to look at the books.” I poked my nose into the air as if the act 
would make me taller, more important. 

“Fine, but that’s it.” He looked tired and bored. I didn’t have long. 

I walked back to the sale table and studied the spines on each book, dragging my fin- 
gertips along the cracks, skimming the titles. The air was dusty and a big round fan oscil- 
lated in that back room. Jae picked up a book and leaned against the end of a bookshelf, 
instantly immersed. I picked up a few, but they were all grown-up books. I wandered 
back to the front to reinspect the candy bars. Jae put his book neatly back in line, spine 
up, on the clearance table and followed me. 

“This is it, Allie. In five minutes, I’m leaving,” he threatened, mimicking a parental tone. 

“Tl be fast. I know exactly what I want,” I lied. 

My heart raced. Chocolate or chewy? Possibilities began to collapse in my mind. I didn’t 
like endings. I could feel his presence behind me, relaxed but done. Jae never got upset. I'd 
never even seen him angry. But, he was tired. I could tell by his pallor. The minutes ticked 
by painfully in my chest, squeezing the air from my lungs. I scanned the candy bars, finally 
bouncing back and forth between peanut butter cups and Starburst chews. 

Jae walked up to the counter, dramatically placing the oversized Mambo chews on the 
counter. Blood pounded in my ears. Change switched hands. ‘The register bell dinged. 

A paper receipt printed loudly. The paper tore. Plastic rustled as Jae slipped the candy 
into his pocket. My hand swiped up the peanut butter cups and I ran for the counter 

as Jae reached the door. I placed two cold quarters on the Formica countertop and the 
man nodded as the doorbell rang, indicating that Jae had stepped outside. I grabbed the 
candy and ran out behind him, heat hitting my whole body, leaching the chilly air from 
my skin in less than a minute. 

We walked down the hill, towards the studio in the two-story storefront on the chic 
downtown street, confident and capable. The only breeze was made by our momentum. 
It was too hot to think. I imagined myself on the roof of the studio. There was a tree up 
there on the old tar roof that provided shade. In the deep south, that shade would only 
be ninety degrees and on the second story, sometimes there was a breeze. 

Jae was going to read and slowly eat his candy. He could make it last indefinitely, while 
somehow always chewing. I knew that our interaction was done. Our adventure to the 
store was all of the talking I'd get. He was probably already thinking about the book that 
he'd stopped halfway up the rooftop steps before we left. 

I had some Barbies and a new Elf Quest book halfway up too, so my afternoon was 
set. Sometimes the Barbies liked to play on the waist-high ledge that skirted the roof, but 
I had to be careful because if one fell on someone's head on the street below, I'd be in big 
trouble. But Fayetteville was beautiful from up there. Bushy green trees and old stone 
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and brick buildings painted the landscape with pristine colors, encompassed with a clear 
blue sky. And the breeze was the best by the ledge, even if it meant being in the sun. I 
didn’t mind the sun though. Unlike mom, I never burned. 

We turned up the shadowy stone stairway that led to the rooftop, stooping to pick up our be- 
longings as we went. Cool air danced between the narrow walls. I ran my hands along the rough 
bricks as we climbed. Jae was in front of me. He stepped up first and stopped short. I managed 
not to run into him, but my heart dropped as I peered around his right arm. Sunlight hit my 
face and I squinted. I heard the sizzling before my eyes registered. 

Jae tossed his Mambo Chews and book on the ground. I'd never seen him drop a book 
in my life. His eyes were wild as he glanced back at me. I knew mine mirrored his. 

“We have to save them,” he said, his voice imploring me to do something that he knew 
I didn’t want to do. 

I could hear the sizzling. I could smell a thousand tiny bodies cooking. My moist 
hands gripped the hardback cover of my book, Barbies and a shiny orange wrapper bal- 
anced on top. I held my breath as | stared at our beautiful tree. Its bushy green branches 
had been consumed in a thick grey webbing, smothering it. Thousands, maybe millions 
of baby caterpillars were emerging from them and finding their world barren of leaves, 
were plopping onto the bubbling hot tar below them. They were being cooked alive with 
no hope of salvation. I had a worm phobia and caterpillars looked awfully similar. My 
chest was on fire. 

I met Jae’s eyes and nodded. I sat my precious cargo down beside his as he dived under 
the tree. My stomach lurched as I watched them falling on him. 

He cried out like a warrior. 

I couldn't save Fannie. 

I couldn't save George. 

I couldn’t save Jae. 

But, maybe I could save something he loved. I sucked in my breath and followed him. 
My feet stuck in the melting tar as the writhing bodies rained down on me. They were 
in my hair; On my skin; All over my clothes; We scooped them up by the armful and 
dumped them on the tall treetops that butted up against the back of the building, drop- 
ping them on cool green leaves. We ran them back and forth until Jae was too tired; too 
red in the face; until his kidneys hurt. 

We collapsed on our backs, sweaty and dirty, splayed like starfishes. 

“Good job, Allie,” Jae said as he flopped a thin hand on mine and met my dark eyes 
with his mossy ones. “We did our best.” His voice rasped. 

I don't know how long we shoveled them out of the sun. I don’t know if any of them 
lived, but maybe some of them did, for a few more weeks. 

I never ate my candy bar, ruined in the sun. 

We never told my mom. 

And Jae spent the next few weeks in bed, throwing up blood. x 
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Kirsten Horning - Bear Sighting on 26th - Wood Block 
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PARTICLES OF LIGHT™ 


Pattra Burnetto Monroe 


Shattered 

I pick up the pieces 
Jagged edges 

speak to me 

of our history 


Here 

we played hide and seek 
Once 

when we were still 

very young 

we touched tongues 
intrigued 

by the thought 

of french kissing 


Years later 

watching how fire burns 
we huddled together 

on the beach 

as the night sky 
suddenly revealed 

the constellations 

You could name all 

but one 


Scattered 

like the stars 

I picked up your ashes 
knowing the dust and the sand 
aren't you 

but holding them 


just the same 


* This poem is for you, Dear Maggie. Thank you for being our sister, our songbird, and our friend. 


You are loved and remembered. Thank you for your legacy of music and laughter. 


January 20,1952 - January 20, 2020 
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LIBRARY OF LIBRARIES 


Robert Michael Pyle 


He and I were talking about our personal libraries. How we had assembled 
them and cared for them and played with them and loved them, 
and, what the hell are we going to do with them, anyway? 


This isn’t a rare thing for readers. Whether on a single shelf or in their own annex, 
we gather our printed goods and celebrate them with every sense. They give 
us so much pleasure, we feel they deserve a future beyond us, all together. 


But who will care? Who will read them, keep them, feel and smell and dust them, 
take them down and put them back in just the proper place? Who, indeed, 
as I did for my parents’ books, and some of my grandmother’s hundreds. 


No one, that’s who, unless youre one of the lucky few with a bookworm kid. 
Itll be Good Will, or a bulk deal with a used book dealer, or pulp, at worst. 
I guess that’s why I had the dream, out of desperation. 


In the dream, there was a great big building with many rooms—a onetime school, 
or institution, or factory. Each room had a name on the door, and inside, 

all the books that person owned: shelved just as they'd been at home, 

no Dewey Decimal System or Library of Congress numbers here. 


It was a library of libraries! And when you went inside, you would see 

not only all those books, but what made each book-lover tick: each room 

a biography in books. Lots of chairs, and desks, and daybeds—you could stay 
for the day, for the night, for a week, or forever. 


We could do it! There are lots of empty buildings. We just need a few grand, 
and a truck. 
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Lisa Ackerman has enjoyed inspired living 
in the Pacific Northwest for the last ten-plus 
years where she paints and runs an antique and 
collectibles shop in downtown Astoria with 
her husband, called Old Things and Objects, 
a place they show and sell art, and an eclectic 
mixture of collectibles gathered from every- 
where with local consignor assistance. 


Kim Rose Adams is a Southern artist who 
traded in hurricanes and the comfort of fa- 
miliar French Quarter culture for a land of 
organically grown everything and craft beer 
heaven. She works mostly in the medium of 
photography. Her custom designs are available 
at several gift shops in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, Fort Clatsop National Historic Park, As- 
toria Column City Park, and the local brewery 
Buoy Beer Co. 


Bill Atwood is an Astoria native. He received a 
degree in Art from Eastern Oregon University 
in 2010 and has received numerous awards for 
his work, both in sculpture and painting. 


Laura E. Bailey writes creative nonfiction, 
dabbles in flash fiction, and is at work on a 
novel that grew out of a short story about a girl 
who loses, and finds, her voice. She believes 
the Oregon coast is the best home a writer 
could wish for, and can often be found wan- 
dering the beach with a smile on her face. 


Vicki Baker, an Astoria artist, is an acrylic 
painter and monotype printmaker who also 
sketches in watercolor and ink. Vicki belongs 
to TEMPO Art Gallery Collective, and to 
DRAW, a sketching group of local artists. 


Karen Bain is a theater director and visual art- 
ist in Astoria. 


Philip Barasch was born in San Francisco, CA. 
Philip has lived his entire life up and down the 
western United States. With his wife, dog and 
cat he lives in Astoria, Oregon. There, he main- 
tains a productive studio with a lovely view. 


Andrew Barker taught creative writing as a 
high school English teacher before retiring a few 
years ago. He now spends most of his time in 
Manzanita where he volunteers at the Hoffman 
Center for the Arts. His stories have appeared 
in journals including the North Coast Squid and 
Rain Magazine. 


Sophie Bayla graduated from Clatsop Com- 
munity College last year and works at the 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 


Lindsay Bones is a taxidermist who works 
only with found material, i.e. roadkill and nat- 
urally deceased animals. She is an avid world 
traveler and a full-time student at CCC. 


Jan Bono is diligently working on book five of 
her planned 6-book cozy mystery series set on 
the SW Washington coast. She’s also had 40 sto- 
ries published in the Chicken Soup for the Soul 
series, which puts her in the top five most prolific 
contributors, world-wide. JanBonoBooks.com 


Dr. Robert Brake is an Ocean Park, Wash- 
ington retired college teacher, freelance writer, 
and apologist for his paroemion. 


Mason K. Brown moves between her homes 
in Seaside and Forest Grove, Oregon. An au- 
thor, speaker and storyteller, she writes primar- 
ily inspirational non-fiction and humor with 
a smattering of fiction tossed in. She is widely 
published in anthologies and devotionals. Visit 
Mason's website at www.masonkbrown.com 


David Campiche is a long-time resident of Seaview, 
Washington, the former co-owner of the Shelburne 


Inn, and a frequent contributor to Rain. 
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Abigail Card is an author and illustrator living 
on the Oregon coast with her husband and three 
children. She is currently a senior in OSU's 
Creative Writing program. Abigail recently won 
Honorable Mention in the 2020 Writer's of the 
Future contest and has been published in RAIN 
Magazine, Sustainability Times, and For Women 
Who Roar. abigailcard.com 


John Ciminello has appeared in various publi- 
cations including 7he SUN, Mentor, ANALOG, 
Salal Reader, and Rain. He is the author of 
Shrine Above High Tide (2009) and the founder 
of Uncle John’s Books in Naselle, Washington. 


Martha Clarkson manages corporate work- 
place design in Seattle. Her poetry, photogra- 
phy, and fiction can be found in monkeybicycle, 
F-Stop, Rain, Clackamas Literary Review, Se- 
attle Review, Portland Review, Feminine Ris- 
ing, and Nimrod. She has two notable short 
stories in Best American Short Stories. www. 
marthaclarkson.com 


Grace Chrysler-Stewart has been passionate 
about digital illustration and photography for 
over ten years. With the use of bright contrast- 
ing colors, she creates many whimsical charac- 
ters. She resides in Boise, ID, with her husband 
and 3-year-old son. Insta: @karshaforeverstudio 


Mandy Chrysler is a student at Tongue Point 
and Clatsop Community College. 


Marco Davis is a born and raised Astorian. He 
loves dancing, hiking, writing, cooking and 
finding all the ways to be alive and available for 
adventure, within reason, of course. 


Born in Ohio and now happy to be an Ore- 
gonian, Rufus Day was introduced to writing 
poetry by his father and has continued to write 
through high school, college, and into now re- 
tirement. He writes about the interesting, fun, 


and unanticipated highlights of his life. 


James Dott lives with his family in east Asto- 
ria. His first appearance in Rain was twenty- 


one years ago and he has had work in nearly 
every issue since then. Visit his website james- 
dott.com for more on his writing. 


Ry Downey is a lifelong resident of the Pacific 
Northwest. He writes poems about trees and 
life and death and stuff. Last year he published 
his book of poems, Flowers Leaning Toward the 
Sun. He likes cats and pretty lights. 


Wayne Downing is a retired bookseller living 
with his wife (and four cats) in Ocean Park, 
Washington. He writes a monthly column for 
the local newspaper, The Chinook Observer, en- 
titled, “A Dog’s Tale.” He is also a programmer 
for KMUN Radio in Astoria, Oregon, with a 
program of (mostly) big band music. 


Kat Dudley is a musician, herbalist, reflexolo- 
gist, and writer. She shares her time between 
the coastal waters of Oregon and the high 
mountains of New Mexico, where she is cur- 
rently writing two books. During the past 11 
months, Kat has been writing on the subject of 
wireless and 5G technologies and the impact 
of all biology including humanity 


Ann Farley, caregiver and poet who lives with 
her family in Beaverton, Oregon, is happiest 
outside, preferably at the beach. 


Luc Fenix is a poet. 


Calandra Frederick is a middle school Eng- 
lish teacher and avid hiker. She spends any ad- 
ditional free time pursuing her writing. She’s 
had four short stories previous published in 
Rain Magazine. 


Cate Gable has a poetry MFA from Pacific 
Lutheran University; an MA from the Uni- 
versity of WA; and a BA from University of 
Pennsylvania. Gable won first place in a San 
Francisco’s Bay Guardian poetry contest and 
has an award-winning chapbook, Heart (Cen- 
ter for Creative Work, San Francisco). Most 
recently, she authored a book of poetry and 
commentary on Stein/Toklas, entitled Chere 
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Alice: Three Lives (Publications Studio, Port- 
land, OR.) and her poem “Kilauea” was se- 
lected for Hawaii Public Radio Aloha Shorts. 
Gable writes a weekly column for the Chinook 
Observer and was awarded first place for en- 
vironmental reporting from the Washington 
Newspaper Publishers Association. She lives in 


Nahcotta, WA. 


Alyssa Graybeal is a writer and freelance edi- 
tor who lives in Astoria. She's a regular con- 
tributor to Hipfish Monthly and is currently 
learning how to draw comics. www.alyssagray- 
beal.com 


Linda Gustafson grew up in Cannon Beach, 
Oregon, where she currently works at the fam- 
ily motel, Webb's Scenic Surf. Her office win- 
dow faces the ocean where many of her stories 
begin their voyages. She can be contacted at 
vmwordsmith@yahoo.com 


Ellen Hansen is a writer, fiddler, and interna- 
tional tour manager. Every day, she asks herself 
Mary Oliver's question “. . . what is it you plan 
to do with your one wild and precious life?” 


Suzy Harris has lived her adult life in Portland, 
OR. She is a retired attorney. Her poems have 
appeared in Calyx, Clackamas Literary Review, 
Oyster River Pages, Rain, Third Wednesday, Wil- 
lawaw Journal, Windfall, and other journals and 


anthologies. 


Shannon Headrick lives in Warrenton with 
her husband, Steve, 5 dogs, and horse, Bravo. 
She spends time creating at 3 Amigos Studio in 
Astoria that she shares with two other friends. 
She hopes to retire in the not to distant future 
giving more time to PLAY! 


A native Astorian, Sherry Holdiman em- 
braces curiosity. Fortunate to be a fisherman's 
daughter, she enjoys the ocean beaches, clam 
digging, love most sports. Her passions include 
education and the arts. Also an award-winning 
chef, she love cooking, creating new recipes, as 


well as family, friends. and non-fiction writing. 


Kirsten Horning came to the Pacific North- 
west more than fifteen years ago by way of Ha- 
waii, California, and Austria. She has a bach- 
elor’s degree in German Language from the 
University of Southern California, and spent 
two years in Austria with the Fulbright Com- 
mission as an exchange teaching assistant. She 
is an employee of Clatsop Community Col- 
lege and has been an active student in the col- 
lege’s art department for years. 


Rosetta Hurley has lived in Astoria for thirty 
years and never tires of it. Photography and 
poetry are ways she likes to experience this 
beautiful world and considers them to be con- 
templative acts. 


Brandy Hussa is a freelance writer/editor who 
lives in Astoria with her husband, Jason, and 
twelve year old son, Toby. She holds a double 
BA in English Literature and Theater from 
Hamilton College and a MAT in Elementary 
Ed from Lewis & Clark. 


d.hutton was born in Los Angeles, California, 
and worked in ETOB and drug treatment for 
about fifteen years before retiring. 


Tim Janchar is an artist and musician who 
lives in Astoria, OR. He completed an MFA in 
visual studies from the Pacific Northwest Col- 
lege of Art in 2013. 


One out of every four children has experienced 
sexual abuse. Over 90% of the time it is by a 
trusted individual. In her first pubished work, 
J. Jones shares her story to raise awareness of 
an all too common occurrence. 


An actress by trade, Jabrielle Jones is a second- 
year student at CCC. On campus, she is the 
president of the Genders and Sexualities Alli- 
ance (GSA) Club and Events Coordinator for 
the Associated Student Government (ASG). 
She is a volunteer for The Harbor, our com- 
munity's only advocacy center for survivors of 
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domestic abuse, sexual assault, and stalking. 
Her commitment to the student experience in 
helping to develop diverse instructional prac- 
tices, re-examining institutional policy, college 
planning related to equity, cultural competency, 
fluency, and racial justice is her passion project. 


Craig Kurtz is the author of Wortley Clutter- 
buck’ Practical Guide to Deplorable Personages, 
some of which is recently excerpted in Quad- 
rant and Wax Paper. More details at https:// 
kurtzandwilson.blogspot.com 


Artist Mark Larson, born in Portland, received 
his bachelor's degree in painting, drawing, and 
printmaking from Portland State Univeristy. 
He describes his style as “imaginative realism,” 
and his current work focuses on our relation- 
ship to and influence on the natural world. 


Becca Lent was raised by a river on stolen 


Clatsop and Chinook land. 


M. Linden is a Native Astorian and graduate 
of CCC and PNCA. His art can be seen at 
Imogen Gallery in Astoria, OR. 


Phyllis Mannan has published a memoir, Torn 
Fish: A Mother, Her Autistic Son, and Their 
Shared Humanity. Her poems and nonfiction 
pieces have appeared in The Oregonian, Rain 
Magazine, The North Coast Squid and other 


publications. She lives in Manzanita, Oregon. 


Luke Manning is a student at Clatsop Com- 
munity College. 


Eve Marx is a national journalist and book 
author. She is a graduate of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. On two coasts, 
she has worked as a newspaper columnist, 
feature writer, and magazine contributor. She 
is a Washington Irving Book Award Winner 
and her work has been published in the lit- 
erary magazine, Pearl, published out of Long 
Beach, CA. She lives in Seaside, OR with her 
husband, R.J. Marx, a jazz saxophonist. 


Steven Mayer lives with his wife Linda in 
Cannon Beach, Oregon. 


Matthew McMurphy is a student at Clatsop 
Community College. 


Pattra Burnetto Monroe discovered poetry and 
the mystical as a child. Decades later she still 
loves both. 


Marianne Monson will publish her eleventh 
book in spring of 2020. A graduate of Ver- 
mont College of Fine Art's MFA program, her 
work has been praised by Publishers Weekly 
for its inclusion of traditionally overlooked 
minority voices and for style that “zings with 
personality and page-turning prose.” She is 
the founder of the Writer's Guild, teaches at 
Clatsop Community College, and regularly 
contributes to local publications like Coast 


Weekend. 


Formerly from the northeast and South Caro- 
lina, Debroah Morgan is a relative newcomer 
to the area arriving in 2015. She is a retired 
high school teacher of special education stu- 
dents and enjoys painting scenes from the area 
in a primitive style. 

Jennifer Nightingale lives in Astoria Oregon. 
She recently published her debut novel, A- 
berta and the Spark. 


Lance Nizami has had more than 275 poems in 
print (not online) in recognized poetry journals, 
some recent publications being in Havik and in 


Valley Voices. 


Ann Ornie is a North Coast native, gardener, 
creator, dreamer, wife, mother, daughter, stu- 
dent of herbalism, lover of old trees, the desert, 
animals, and native plants. She is also a National 
Parks enthusiast. 


Melissa Eskue Ousley is an award-winning au- 
thor living on the Oregon cosat with her family, 
a neurotic dog, and a piranha. Her book, Sunset 
Empire, debuted in a bestselling boxed set. Her 
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suspense novel, Pitcher Plant, is set in Seaside. 
Her short stories have appeared in Rain Maga- 
zine and The North Coast Squid. 


Reba Owen lives and writes in Warrenton, 
Oregon. 


Emily Palmer is a poet and photographer. 


Vivienne Popperl lives in Portland, Oregon. 
Her poetry has appeared in Rain Magazine, 
VoiceCatcher, The Poeming Pigeon, Persimmon 
Tree Journal, Oyster River Pages, Willawaw 
Journal, Cirque, and is forthcoming in The 
Timberline Review. 


Robert Michael Pyle lives, walks, writes, and 
studies natural history along Gray's River in 
Wahkiakum County, Washington. The latest 
of his twenty books are Chinook and Chan- 
terelle: Poems (Lost Horse Press) and Through 
a Green Lens: Fifty Years of Writing for Nature 
(Oregon State University Press), both pub- 
lished in 2016. Some say the latter should be 
called "Fifty Shades of Green." 


Emily Ransdell’s work has appeared in Rattle, 
Tar River Poetry, Timberline Review, and else- 
where. She divides her time between Camas, 
Washington and the Oregon Coast, where she 
is a co-coordinator of the Manzanita Poetery- 
Fest and a founder of the art and poetry proj- 
ect, Word & Image, at the Hoffman Center 
for the Arts. 


Emily Rivera was the 1988 Jump Rope Club Presi- 
dent and 1996 Marion County Recycler of the Year. 


Kathryn Rose is a Clatsop County resident 
pursuing a master’s in library and informa- 
tion science. She discovered poetry at a library 
when she was a child and has loved the genre 
ever since. Although she writes for herself, she 
hopes that her words can bring healing and 
empowerment to others. 


Florence Sage, Astoria, Oregon, has been an or- 
ganizer of local poetry mics, a poetry editor, anda 


co-producer of the annual Fisher Poets gathering. 
She reads at Ric’s Poetry Mic on first Tuesdays in 
Astoria, as well as other literary events. Her 2014. 
collection is Nevertheless: Poems from the Gray 
Area, Hipfish Publications. Her new poetry col- 
lection, The Man Who Whistled, The Woman Who 
Wished, is being prepared for 2019 publication. 
Her next manuscript, aiming for 2020, is What 


to Do with Night. 
Tela Skinner resides in Neahkahnie where she 


enjoys writing, cooking, art and other creative 
projects with friends. 


Scott T. Starbuck’s Hawk on Wire: Ecopoems 
was a July 2017 “Editor's Pick” (along with 
The Collected Stories of Ray Bradbury) at 
Newpages.com, and was selected from over 
1,500 books as a 2018 Montaigne Medal 
Finalist at Eric Hoffer Awards for “the most 
thought-provoking books.” His next book of 
climate change poems Carbonfish Blues fea- 
tures art by Guy Denning whose works of 
activism, refugees, human vulnerability, and 
realism are known throughout Europe. Star- 
buck's climateblog is Trees, Fish, and Dreams. 


Connie Soper live and write in Portland, Or- 
egon. My poems have previously been pub- 
lished in North Coast Squid, Adirondack Re- 


view, Calyx, Ekphrastic Review, and elsewhere. 


Daniel Swerdloff is an artist and printmaker. 
He is also the father of CCC graphic design 


instructor Lucien Swerdloff. 


Noralee S. Talyor comes from a family of 
writers. She spent her early adulthood work- 
ing in a cemetery, then went on to give care 
for the terminally ill. She worked on a fishing 
boat on the great and noisy sea before joining 
the Oregon Military at Camp Rilea as the only 


woman on the crew. 


Noel Thomas is a watercolor painter living 
in Astoria. He is a signature member of the 
American Watercolor Society and shows his 


work at The RiverSea Gallery. 
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Martin Trutanich grew up in Seaside and dis- 
covered his need to create art at age 21. Since 
then he has developed a process of meditative 
painting that he finds to be enormously ful- 
filling. Starting without an idea of what's in- 
tended, he instead make simple marks on the 
canvas until the subject reveals itself. He one 
day hope to travel and survive off of what he 
can make selling paintings. 


Chelsea Vaughn is Curator for the Clatsop 
County Historical Society where she is currently 
working on achieving Scooby Doo villian status. 


Timothy Virgillo’s drawing is a graphic depict- 
ing a moment of agonizing heartbreak. Reality 
is falling apart and not even memory is safe. 


Amy Waeschle is the author of the #1 Amazon 
Bestseller Rescuing Reeve, the prequel Meet Me 
on the Mountain, and the novels Going Over the 
Falls, and Feeding the Fire. She is an avid traveler 
and surfer and the author of Chasing Waves, A 
Surfers Tale of Obsessive Wandering. When not 
writing award-winning women’s fiction, she 
writes for The Seattle Times, Adventure Journal, 
Sierra, and The Inertia. 


Kathy Wigutoff is a retired Registered Nurse. 
She has several creative outlets — photogra- 
phy, writing, and interior decorating. She also 
enjoys yoga, kickboxing, and travel. 


Anni Wilson is a print-maker working in a 
combination of linocut and stencil. Her work 
depicts a fictionalized past imbued with mod- 
ern themes. Recent work has appeared or is 
forthcoming in Acta Victoriana, Emerson Re- 
view, and Reed Magazine. 
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2020 RAIN PATRONS 








“Due to the pandemic, these personal donations were more important than ever in realizing this 
year’s issue of Rain. Many thanks to those listed below and to those who donated anonymously 
(you know who you are!) We would also like to thank the local businesses who have supported 
Rain year-in and year-out. We hope to see you again in our pages when things return to normal! 


Kim Adams 
Associated Student Government 
Andrew Barker 
Dr. Robert Brake 
James Dott 
Ann Farley 
Tim Janchar 
Mark & Andree Larson 
Steven & Linda Mayer 
Deborah Morgan 
Chris & Melissa Ousley 
Florence Sage 
Noel & Patricia Thomas 


Thank you to all of our 2020 patrons! 


These generous donations allow Rain to print in color and showcase the best writing and art the 
North Coast has to offer in the prettiest package we can muster. Donations can be made year 
round and are completely tax deductable. Donations can be made for individuals, families, busi- 
nesses and organizations, and in memorial. Checks should be made out to Clatsop Community 
College-Rain Magazine and can be mailed to: 
Rain Magazine 
Clatsop Community College 
1651 Lexington Avenue 
Astoria, OR 97103 

Donations can also be made in person on the Clatsop Community College main campus through 
the cashier's window in the Columbia Hall Welcome Center. 
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March 16, 2020. Astoria Column. 
Exactly one week before Oregon went on lockdown. 
(L to R:) Luke Manning , Elizabeth Winters, Mandy Chrysler, Ryan Hume, 
Lindsay Bones, Kyle Talley, and Luis Olvera 
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